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EDITORIAL 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
This is a very busy cinema programme for one that 
covers two of the usually lean summer months. It 
is dominated - at least in terms of the sheer 
number of titles - by two thematic seasons: ‘Film 
and Dance’ and ‘Madness in Cinema’. Richard 
Dyer and Marion Doyen write at some length 
about both these seasons in their respective 
introductions and notes on individual films. I will 
therefore limit myself here to a few comments on 
some of the other films in the programme. 

Among the new titles, John Cassavetes’ 
GLORIA, Martin Scorsese’s RAGING BULL 
and James Toback’s FINGERS must be counted 
as three of the most remarkable achievements of 
recent American cinema. Interestingly, all three 
films are directed by New Yorkers, and all three 
are substantially set in that city. Cassavetes, who 
is the eldest of these filmmakers, is one of the 
father figures of independent American cinema. 
His first feature, SHADOWS (1961), is seen as a 
key work in a broad movement that aimed to 
present an alternative to Hollywood’s various 
forms of cinema. He has long been regarded as the 
archetypal independent filmmaker whose 
occasional flirtations with Hollywood, especially 
in the early ’60s, tended to support the notion that 
personal expression and an idiosyncratic way of 


working are incompatible with the Hollywood 
‘system’. As pointed out in the notes on 
Cassavetes’ new film in this programme, 
GLORIA actually contains a nice joke at the 
expense of such an assumption, and the film as a 
whole represents one of those magical cases in 
which an artist simultaneously surprises and 
delights both his admirers and his detractors. 

Martin Scorsese also began his career by 
making low-budget, independent films in which 
he captured some of the qualities of New York life 
that appear to be outside the catchment area of 
traditional Hollywood cinema. After an early 
assignment in Hollywood (for BOXCAR 
BERTHA), he returned to make one of the key 
New York films, MEAN STREETS, an 
independent production which nevertheless owed 
a great deal to the liveliest forms of commercial 
cinema. In his extremely successful career since 
then, Scorsese has experienced few of Cassavetes’ 
difficulties in integrating his own concerns and 
influences with the demands of the commercial 
mainstream. In an extremely interesting article 
published in Sight and Sound (Spring 1981), 
Richard Combs examines the connections 
between Scorsese and Cassavetes and suggests 
that, with their new films, both directors, ‘in 
readjusting their strategies’, have brought their 
work closer together. GLORIA, in other words, 
sees Cassavetes enthusiastically embracing 
Hollywood genre filmmaking, while RAGING 
BULL sees Scorsese adopting a rigorous new style 
which brings him beyond ‘the genre cinema out of 
which he made BOXCAR BERTHA, MEAN 
STREETS and NEW YORK, NEW YORK’. 

Some of the elements in Scorsese’s MEAN 
STREETS and TAXI DRIVER are explored with 
a cool, restrained style in James Toback’s 
somewhat neglected first film as a director: 
FINGERS. Toback, who previously wrote the 
script for THE GAMBLER (which has re¬ 
structured and portentously directed by Karel 
Reisz) and has since moved to Hollywood to 
direct his second movie (LOVE AND MONEY), 
seems likely to emerge as a major force in 
American cinema. His FINGERS features 
Harvey Keitel - star of both the above-mentioned 
Scorsese films - in what is perhaps this actor’s 
definitive portrayal to date of a mixed-up New 
Yorker. Like Scorsese’s RAGING BULL, 
FINGERS can be seen as a brilliant and deeply 
disturbing exploration of the dark extremes of the 
male psyche. As such, both films are likely to elicit 
extreme and contradictory reactions. Writing in 
Films Illustrated, Neil Sinyard argued that 
RAGING BULL could be read as ‘a militant 
feminist film’ which ‘presentes men at their most 
pointlessly repulsive and destructive’. In a 
somewhat scathing article published in Film 
Comment, however, David Thomson accused 
both Scorsese and Toback, together with many 
other contemporary American directors, of 
‘reckless mystification of male strength’. But the 
films themselves, it seems to me, operate 
somewhere between these two extremes, aiming to 
encourage understanding rather than outright 
dismissal or approval. 

This leads us, in a roundabout way, to the Lab’s 
own item of controversy, which Marion Doyen 
writes about in the rest of this editorial space. I 
was about to depart to the Cannes Film Festival 
when we were accused, to my considerable 
surprise, of mounting a season of ‘anti-women’ 
films. I missed the ensuing debate, but there 
appear to be two absolutely crucial issues at stake 
here, one having to do with the problem of 
interpreting films (the target of attack was 
Maurice Pialat’s LOULOU!), and the other 
involving the old issue of censorship. I will merely 
say here that I substantially agree with the points 
Marion makes about both these issues. (Peter 
Walsh, Cinema Director.) 


WOMEN AND FILM 

On May 12 the Arts Lab was picketed by a group 
of women protesting at our showing of films that 
‘glorify male violence against women’. The 
immediate cause of the protest was the film 
LOULOU, but their leaflet also expressed anger at 
the recent screening of LOLITA and the projected 
screening of THE SHINING. They argued that 
the Lab’s programming policy is based on the 
premise of ‘If it’s Art, It‘s Okay’; that this notion is 
implicitly reactionary and sexist; and that the 
Lab’s record of showing feminist and radical films 
is simply a sop cast in the direction of 
feminists/socialists while the Lab gets on with the 
real business of chasing profit. 

Gillian Clark, the Lab’s Artistic Director, and I 


wrote a letter in answer to the leaflet. The main 
points we made can be summarised as follows: 

The depiction of violence against women in film. 

It is wrong to assume that audiences are the 
passive recipients of a film’s ‘message’. People do 
think about what they see on the screen. To say 
that films which depict violence against women 
automatically glorify that violence is to say, 
wrongly we think, that representation in film is 
unproblematic, in other words, that if the film 
represents, for example, right-on socialist 
feminists then the film itself is a right-on socialist- 
feminist film, and that if the film represents 
fascism, then it too is fascist. The women’s 
movement has raised the crucial issue of 
contradiction within women’s own lives, and the 
tensions which arise out of those contradictions 
and which affect us all. We need to examine those 
contradi6tions, in art as in life, if we are to be able 
to resolve them and not dismiss them out of hand. 

The issue of censorship. 

We both feel that the Lab has been at fault in some 
of its programming, and that assumptions about 
Art for Art’s sake inform (explicitly or implicitly) 
some Lab programming in the cinema. We 
urgently (and all the more so, given the disturbing 
increase of films which would appear to glorify 
male violence against Women - most notably in 
DRESSED TO KILL) need to show film within a 
framework that allows for criticism and analysis. 
Simply to ban or not to show films which seem to 
endorse sexist or racist attitudes isn’t going to 
demolish patriarchy or racism. The 
representation of both female and male sexuality 
in the cinema is fraught with problems, 
contradictions and ambiguities. We should not 
ban these films, for there are other ways of 
confronting the issues. Leafleting and picketing 
films are an effective strategy, and so also is 
discussion. It is not by removing from the screen 
these (sometimes very offensive) films that we 
shall be rid of sexist stereotyping: all we will be 
doing is reinforcing the Whitehouse doctrine of 
sexual/political repression, a reactionary and 
Victorian form of puritanism. 

Gillian and I met the women who had made the 
protest and we had an extremely valuable and 
interesting discussion. Two decisions were taken 
as a result of our talks. The first is that the Lab will 
make it a matter of policy to try to provide critical 
documentation on any films which might be 
considered offensive to women. The second is that 
we will do our utmost to make space available to 
people who wish to discuss contentious films, and 
also make one screening of such films available for 
women only, in order that they may see the films 
in a supportive atmosphere (certain male 
members of the audience laughed during the 
sequence when the ex-lover beats up the woman in 
LOULOU). We are only too well aware of the 
complications that the process of ‘picking’ the 
offensive from the inoffensive films are going to 
cause. We therefore rely on our audiences to 
inform us of their wishes. 

Finally, I wish to reiterate that the whole 
question of Feminism and Pornography (for that 
is what the above issues boil down to) is an 
extraordinarily thorny and complex one. We 
would welcome any comments or contributions 
that readers and viewers would care to make, with 
the view of holding a day’s discussion on the 
subject, possibly in the Autumn. (Marion Doyen, 
Cinema Programmer.) 

CINEMA FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
Given the current economic climate, the Arts Lab 
has decided that it should make it a matter of 
policy to make films available to the unemployed 
at as low a cost as possible. We shall therefore be 
screening feature films every Thursday afternoon 
at 2.30 p.m. The film will be the same as that 
shown on Thursday evening (please check the 
calendar), and the admission price will be 50p. 
Dole cards should be shown at the box office for 
these performances. (M.D.) 

BOOKSTALL 

The new bookstall is now open every evening of 
the week, and we also hope to open at lunchtimes 
in the near future. The bookstall carries a wide 
range of magazines and books on cinema, and we 
hope to expand our television and media studies 
material as well as publications on poetry and 
dance. We also need volunteers to help run the 
bookstall. If you would like to contribute some 
time, please contact Neil Gammie at the Lab (tel. 
359-4192 or 359-7682). (N.G.) 





TAVERNIER FILMS 



THREE FILMS BY BERTRAND TAVERNIER 

Earlier this year the Lab showed three films by the 
French director Bertrand Tavernier 
(L’HORLOGER DE ST. PAUL, QUE LA FETE 
COMMENCE and UNE SEMAINE DE 
VACANCES), and we promised to show his three 
remaining features in a future programme. With 
the belated release in Britain of the director’s 
fascinating science fiction film DEATH 
WATCH, and with the assistance of the French 
Institute (who are providing prints of LE JUGE 
ET L’ASSASSIN and DES ENFANTS GATES), 
we are now able to make good that promise. 

In the Dec. ’80-Mar. ’81 programme booklet, 
Martyn Auty wrote about Tavernier’s 
background as a critic and film maker, and his 
‘rapturous enthusiasm for art cinema and 
American mainstream movies’. ‘This was and 
remains,’ Auty noted, ‘the essence of Tavernier’s 
position - to the left in terms of French politics, 
but adhering more to the humanist stance of the 
old left rather than the marxism of the new left.’ 
This programme provides a welcome opportunity 
to complete our survey of work to date by a 
director who seems poised to emerge as a major 
talent in French cinema. 


LE JUGE ET L’ASSASSIN 
July 1 

The final part of Tavernier’s loose trilogy on 
justice and society, LE JUGE ET L’ASSASSIN 
takes as its subject the pursuit and prosecution of 
a notorious child killer who roamed the wild 
mountainous countryside of the Cevennes 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. Basing 
his script on an authentic case history but 
reversing the audience sympathies in order to pose 
questions about our need to see ‘justice’ enacted, 
Tavernier succeeds in portraying the judge 
(Philippe Noiret) as more of a ‘monster’ than the 
mass killer (Michel Galabru) insofar as the former 
exhibits sadistic desires repressed beneath a 
veneer of propriety. As the moral issues of the case 
are explored, history itself is rendered problematic 
and at the end of the film an organised working 


class is seen to assert itself in opposition to the 
corrupt values of its social superiors. 

Martyn Auty 

THE JUDGE AND THE ASSASSIN (Le Juge et 
l*Assassin). Dir. Bertrand Tavernier. France, 1975. 
With: Philippe Noiret, Michel Galabru, Jean- 
Claude Brialy, Isabelle Huppert. Colour/Scope. 
Subtitled. Club. 120 mins. 


DES INFANTS GATES 
July 1 

Though Tavernier tends to deny it DES 
ENFANTS GATES has a strong auto¬ 
biographical thread. Michel Piccoli plays a film 
director who moves into a bachelor flat, away 
from his wife and family, in order to work on a 
new scenario. He soon learns from the other 
tenants in the apartment block about their lengthy 
dispute with the landlord. At-the time of writing 
the film Tavernier himself was engaged (together 
with fellow residents) in a tenancy dispute with his 
landlord Jacques Chirac (then mayor of Paris and 
recently a candidate in the elections). In the film 
one of the tenants, played by Christine Pascal (star 
of Tavernier’s two previous films) becomes 
Piccoli’s lover and p^suades him to join them on 
the tenants’ committee. Domestic issues - the rent 
strike and the extra-marital affair - assume a 
greater importance in the film-maker’s life and he 
makes slow progress on the projected film. Never 
one to overlook the role of the film-maker within 
society, Tavernier shows enthusiasm for using 
incidents and ideas drawn from daily life as 
material for mounting another critique ©f social 
inegality, though it has to be said that despite the 
obvious irony of the title, this often witty, 
sensitively written film is perhaps the most 
‘parochial’ of his films. 

Martyn Auty 

SPOILED CHILDREN (Des Enfants Gates). Dir. 
Bertrand Tavernier. France, 1977. With: Michel 
Piccoli, Christine Pascal, Michel Aumont. Colour. 
Subtitled. 113 mins. 


DEATH WATCH 
September 17-22 

Tavernier’s first attempt at an English-language 
feature must be acknowledged as a partially 
successful film of David Compton's brilliant 
novel The Continuous Katherine Mortenhoe. 
Evidently beleaguered by the problems of 
directing an ‘international’ cast (Max Von Sydow, 
Harvey Keitel, Romy Schneider, Harry Dean 
Stanton) in a language that despite his fluency is 
still foreign in its concepts and idioms, Tavernier 
never quite makes the most of the film’s exciting 
potential. Harvey Keitel plays a reporter with a 
T\ camera implanted in his brain who is assigned 
to follow and get close to the supposedly dying 
Romy Schneider in a futureworld where death is 
such a rare occurence that it has become ‘live’ 
material for TV soap opera. Both characters 
finally rebel against the way they are being 
exploited and Tavernier’s ever-present humanist 
concern asserts itself once more, but the ‘message’ 
about media persecution and the voyeuristic 
society we live in gets the better of the science 
fiction angle. Neither the setting - the ‘edge of the 
world’ image of the West of Scotland - nor the 
novel’s intrinsically filmic premise - a subjective, 
cranial camera or ‘unsleeping eye’ (to use the 
book’s American title) - seem adequately 
developed but the film is certainly one of 
Tavernier’s most ambitious projects and one that 
invariably stimulates discussion of its audacious 
ideas. 

Martyn Auty 

DEATH WATCH (La Mort en Direct). Dir. 
Bertrand Tavernier. France/West Germany, 1979. 
With: Romy Schneider, Harvey Keitel, Harry Dean 
Stanton, Max von Sydow. Colour/Scope. English 
dialogue. Cert. A A. 130 mins. 




DANCE & FILM SEASON 



WHY DANCE? 

Dance is, before it is anything else, body art. It is 
not the embellishment of the body through 
clothing, make-up or adornment; nor is it the 
representation of the body in a medium other than 
the body. Dance may be used for any manner of 
purpose - to express character and tell a story as in 
ballet and theatrical dance; to seduce or be 
seduced as in ballroom and other social dancing; 
to perform a function in ritual, as in tribal and 
religious dance; and so on. But in all these 
purposes, it is still the human body that is being 
used. 

This is what seems to make it an awkward art in 
our time. Despite signs of a revival currently, 
dance remains the most marginalised of all art 
forms in our society - and this despite the fact that 
probably more people participate in dance than in 
any other medium bar speech. Most people have 
linked hands at midnight on New Year’s Eve and 
moved back and forth to ‘Auld Lang’s Syne’, one 
of the few dance rituals left in our society. Most 
people will, if perforce under pressure, have a 
dance at a party. Though dancing is something 
you have to learn, it is still easier to participate in 
than the mystique surrounding poetry and 
painting, or the difficult skills needed for music. 
Much participation in dance is, it is true, 
embarrassed, an index of how uneasily it fits into 
our social order, but still there is participation. 
Yet in the official world of the arts, dance remains 
marginal. No high critical discourse surrounds it; 
it is often not reviewed, only taught as an adjunct 
to sport (see below) and until recently was almost 
unknown in higher education. Popular dance is 
dismissed as ‘mere’ entertainment, and the 
Modern Dance tradition still tends to be looked 
on as cranky. Only classical ballet is the form of 
dance that seeks largely to deny the very basis of 
dance, the body. Classical ballet is based on an 
aesthetic of weightlessness, especially 
surrounding the ballerina, whose hard muscular 
work all goes to disguise itself as she is, in 
appearance, borne aloft, like thistle down in her 
luminous tutu. 

Classical ballet and the marginalisation or 
denigration of dance are symptomatic of how our 
official, respectable culture discourages us from 
knowledge of our bodies - that is, from the very 
ground of our being. This attitude to dance is, 
though it is a difficult argument to make, of great 
political significance. All societies are based on 
the human body - it is their labour that produces 


the means by which we live, it is their activity that 
reproduces human life itself. Yet it is difficult to 
hold on to a real sense of this. Money, machines, 
management - all in fact produced by flesh and 
blood - are presented as non-corporeal entities 
that ‘really’ make things happen; and the growth 
of professional medicine has even tended to take 
our own bodies out of our control. Dance is one of 
the means by which we can see and experience 
again the centrality of our bodies not only to our 
sense of ourselves but to society itself. 

In saying this, I am not saying that in tribal 
societies - or in Modern Dance - the body is 
known in some ‘pure’, ‘real’ way, unmediated by 
how the surrounding culture thinks and feels 
about the body. (This is the way that these two 
forms of dance are often thought about, as being 
somehow ‘natural’.) But such forms - and indeed 
all dance - do recognise the body and see it as an 
essential human resource, not something that the 
human spirit or psyche is encumbered with. 
Dance constructs a knowledge of flesh and blood, 
muscle and tissue, a knowledge of how they can be 
experienced and used and lived - not a knowledge 
given by the biology of body, but a knowledge 
fabricated out of it. This knowledge - felt and 
sensed more than thought and articulated - can 
allow us to understand our bodies as they are used 
and abused and ignored in our society. If we can 
reconstruct a knowledge of the body, we can place 
our bodies at the centre of social activity and 
change. 

Dance’s only rival in this respect is sport. Like 
dance, sport enables the participant to feel the 
strength, energy and capacity of the human body 
and enables the spectator to enjoy its power, grace 
and vitality. Yet although players and spectators 
do enjoy sport for these aesthetic, sensory reasons, 
sport is engulfed in a rhetoric of competition and 
achievement that tends to obscure such aspects. 
Dance too can be seen in these terms - rivalry over 
the height of a leap in ballet or the number of taps 
in a tap routine, the regulation of social dance in 
competitive ballroom dancing - but they are not 
central to it. Dance constructs the body as a 
source of energy to be experienced, and sees the 
enjoyment of the movement in the control over 
the body in time and space. Sport constructs the 
body as the means to win, to achieve. Dance - the 
weight of the ‘discourse’ of dance - is experiential; 
sport - the weight of its discourse - is 
instrumental. 

I have sketched out this position on dance as a 
preliminary for discussing the various ways that 
film relates to the discourses of dance in our 


society. Dance embodies (literally) attitudes and 
feelings about the body. All bodies aresexed. thev 
are either female or male, so the import of dance is 
also always sexual-political. It is no accident that 
the two groups historically most involved with 
dance in the twentieth century have been women 
and gay men. The Modern Dance movement was 
pioneered by women, and although the discourses 
that they used in this regard centred on notions of 
natural dance that need very careful handling, 
they were clearly - if also not fully consciously - in 
revolt against the way that dance had hitherto 
placed women’s bodies within conceptions that 
bolstered male outlooks - denying the terrors of 
the female body in classical ballet; subjecting it to 
be ‘led’, seduced, conquered in social dance; 
turning it into the lifeless parading and 
positioning of revue and burlesque (and Busby 
Berkeley). Many of the changes within the forms 
just mentioned have gained strength from the 
example of Modern Dance - not least the Royal 
Ballet’s most recent full length ballet, a tribute to 
the destroyer of ballet, Isadora Duncan. Gay men 
too revolted against a construction of the human 
body that denied the male body could be a source 
of erotic pleasure. The real history of this remains 
to be written, since it was necessarily covert, but 
the construction of a body aesthetic that 
combined traditional notions of the male body 
(muscularity, athleticism) with grace and 
prettiness and expressivity can clearly be seen 
from the Diaghilev-Nijinksy collaboration to the 
development of disco dance in gay clubs in the 
USA in the early 70s. 

These themes around body politics, and 
especially (but not exclusively) as they coincide 
with sexual politics, are followed up in the notes 
that follow. I’d like to end by turning to the 
question of the relation of film to dance. Film is in 
part a record of dance and hence much of the 
interest of the season resides in seeing a wide range 
of dance and in thinking it through in some of the 
terms outlined above. 

But the relation of film to dance is also 
particularly interesting in two further respects. 
First, most films are narratives, they tell a story. 
Moreover, even the most dancey films seldom tell 
their story only through dancing. What happens is 
that a surrounding narrative is set up into which 
danced sections are inserted. In this wav, the films 
often" become films about dance, about the way 
dance figures in social life. 

Secondly, both dance and film are crucially 
based on movement, and in examining the 
interrelation of the way each uses movement we 
can learn something about the aesthetics of both 
media. In a discussion with a friend about the 
films of Yvonne Rainer - whose work I don’t 
really ‘get’ - we came to realise that whereas I 
seemed to like dance (and dance films) the more 
they approximated to the concerns of music with 
rhythm and melody (in dance, ‘line’), she seemed 
to like dance the more closely its concerns 
approached those of painting and sculpture with 
space. The fact of our personal tastes is neither 
here nor there, but this is an interesting 
distinction. In thinking about it, it also seemed 
that, when it came to the methods of filming 
dance, there was too a rough and ready difference 
according to whether rhythm, melody/line or 
space were the predominant element that the 
filming seems to want to render. Where the 
musical elements (rhythm and melody/line) 
predominate, editing is far more elaborated; 
whereas where space predominates, long takes are 
more likely to be favoured. Editing tends to 
fragment space, whereas the long take keeps the 
spatial co-ordinates of a scene continuously 
before our eyes. There seems to be a further 
distinction within the editing-music connection, 
which corresponds to the distinction between 
montage and continuity editing. The former is not 
concerned with the preservation of space at all, 
but with the inter-relation of shots; whereas the 
latter still breaks up a sequence with editing but, 
by a series of rules developed in the early years of 
the cinema, seeks to disguise or make invisible this 
editing. A pronounced use of montage tends to 
emphasise rhythm since it is itself a rhythmic 
resource; whereas continuity editing seems closer 
to melody/line, there a sense of continuous 
movement is nonetheless subtly underpinned by 
the rhythm of editing. These distinctions - offered 
here only as ideas to work with - can be illustrated 
from the films in the season as follows: 
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MONTAGE 

CONTI.NIIITY EDITING 

long take 

RHYTHM 

MELODY/I INE 

SPACE 


Sweet Charily 

All that Ja/z 

42iid Street 
* Saturday Night Fever 

Red Shoes 

Turning Point 

Romeo and Juliet 

The Band Wagon 

Red Psalm 

^ Lives of Performers 

Red Detachment of Women 



Dance Girl Dance 

Brigadoon 


Fanie ’ 

Finian’s Rainbow 

Swingtime 




Hello Dollv! 

. 1 ■ 
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* 

*mi In season 


It will be noticed that there is also a correlation 
between the type of treatment and the type of 
dance - montage being especially appropriate for 
highly rhythmic forms of tap and disco, continuity 
editing to the emphasis on line in both classical 
ballet and Modern Dance, the long take to the 
treatment of movement that is not really quite 
dance at all as it is traditio^nally understood but 
rather ‘found’ movement (i.e. the use of 
movement ‘found’ in life, or at rehearsal). 
BRIGADOON and SWINGTIME are both 
interesting for combining longish takes with 
continuity editing, especially for the couple 
dances which are both an evocation of harmony 
and grace (though ‘line’) but also an exploration 
by the couple of the space of their relationship in 
the world in which it (problematically) exists. 
FAME and FINIAN’S RAINBOW, on the other 
hand, betray, in their mixture of montage and 
continuity editing, a lack of conviction in 
breaking up the space of the fictional worlds they 
are evoking - FAME due to its cynical 
opportunism, FINIAN’S RAINBOW due to its 
ironical attitude towards the utopian tradition of 
the musical. 

Richard Dyer 

All the points raised here and in the notes 
that follow will be discussed at a day event 
on Sunday August 9, commencing at 2 p.m. 
in the Club Room at Aston University Centre 
For The Arts. 


THE RED SHOES 
July 1 

It is extraordinary that little girls are still taken off 
in droves to see this film, since it is unremittingly 
morbid and if its fullest meaning is taken must be 
one of the most off-putting .films about being a 
ballerina imaginable. Which is to say that it also 
inadvertently gives complete expression to the 
perverse anti-body beauties of classical ballet. The 
story of the short full ballet within the film (we see 
bits of many others), ‘The Red Shoes’, is Hans 
Andersen’s tale of a young girl who puts on some 
red shoes that she covets in a shoemaker’s shop 
window and thenceforth cannot stop dancing 
until she dies. This story is paralleled by the 
surrounding narrative, which proclaims that art 
(ballet) and life (especially love and marriage) 
don’t mix and that once you’ve committed 
yourself to art you must renounce life. Faced with 
this intolerable choice, the central character 
played by Moira Shearer can only put the end to it 
indicated by the Andersen story. The film is full of 
unbendingly patriarchal figures and there is a 
brief moment when the film does recognise that 
Shearer’s problem is being caught up between two 
crazed male artists (her impresario and her 
husband) who are both using her as the medium 
for the realisation of their Art; but in general the 
film couches its presentation of dance as a straight 
contest between the antitheses of art and life. The 
treatment of the ‘Red Shoes’ ballet itself 
emphasises the ballet aesthetic in several ways - by 
trick photography enhancing a sense of 
weightlessness, by superimpositions that turn 
Shearer into a flower and a bird, by substituting 
figures from the surrounding narrative who 


represent the art-destroying forces of life. An 
intoxicatingly demented movie. (Dirs. Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger. GB, 1948. With: 
Moira Shearer, Anton Walbrook, Marius Goring. 
Technicolor. U Certificate. 136 mins.) 

FAME 
July 3-4 

FAME deals with the4ife of a dance and drama 
college in New York over three years. Musically 
and choreographically it draws on disco, but 
unlike SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER and 
THANK GOD IT’S FRIDAY, it does not 
articulate disco in the context of, respectively, 
boring jobs and conventional suburban life, and 
thus disco becomes simply an expression of 
‘youth’. The young people of the film are located 
in different social milieux, but the social meaning 
of disco culture is never expressed because the film 
is so focused on a group, ‘youth’, that by 
definition (so vague a definition as the film’s, 
anyway) crosses other social categories. The 
origins of disco in gay culture never get a look in, 
and one might even suggest they are actually 
repressed since the one gay character rather 
conspicuously does not dance a step, even when 
practically everyone else does in the number in the 
college canteen. The connection of disco with 
black dance is presented, but in a deformed way, 
focused entirely on Leroy (Gene Anthony Ray), 
exuding a black defiance that the film carefully 
refuses to endorse, and expressed, in dance, 
entirely in terms of his sex appeal - a sex appeal 
founded, as the film sees it in his rehearsal 
number, on crotch appeal. The film thus buys 
rawher emphatically into the way that white 
culture distances all its inability to develop a 
knowledge of the body in dance onto black 
people, simultaneously celebrating this while 
labelling it primitive and genital. (Dir. Alan 
Parker. USA, 1980. With: Irene Cara, Lee Curreri, 
Anne Meara. Colour. AA Certificate. 134 mins.) 



SWEET CHARITY 
July 11 

SWEET CHARITY is probably the most 
extended meditation on the function and meaning 


of dance that the cinema has produced. Although 
it focuses on dance as escape, as an aspect of 
entertainment and leisure, it systematically 
analyses the variety of dances that occupy those 
particular social spaces, evokes their pleasures 
and yet finally finds them wanting. This is done 
through the choreography itself, through settings 
and through the cinematic treatment, especially 
through montage, which not only works 
rhythmically but also associatively, that is, by 
editing in images from outside of the scene which 
set off reverberations of meaning within the scene. 
This is done most extensively in ‘If My Friends 
Could See Me Now’, a number in which the 
heroine Charity (Shirley MacLaine) seeks to 
express her happiness at being with the man of her 
celluloid dreams, film star Vittorio Vitale, and to 
do so reaches for a plethora of show biz 
references, including Groucho Marx, A1 Jolson 
and the hat-and-cane routine of the standard 
song-and-dance man. Time and again this 
brilliance is put to the task of undermining the 
dance form and the pleasure and escape that it 
seems to offer - ‘Big Spender’ reveals the 
emptiness of commercial .sex, the Pompeii Club 
dances the hypocrisy of high life and so on. 
‘There’s Gotta Be Something Better Than This', 
uses Jerome Robbins style choreography, so 
redolent of .American energy and optimism from 
ON THE TOWN and WEST SIDE STORY, for a 
dance in which Charity and her two women 
friends express their hopele.ss hopes of climbing 
out of their social condition. It is a dazzling film 
that manages to be both very enjoyable and yet 
critical about the nature of enjoyment in 
contemporary society. (Dir. Bob Fosse. USA, 
1969. With: Shirley MacLaine, Ricardo 
Montalban. Techniomlor. A Certificate. 149 mins.) 


DANCE GIRL, DANCE 
July 12 

Arzner was one of only two women (the other was 
Ida Lupino) directing major Hollywood movies 
between the en.d of the silent cinema and the early 
Seventies. It is this, together with an explicitly 
‘feminist’ speech and an interesting treatment of 
female stereotypes and male dullness, which have 
interested critics about DANCE GIRL DANCE, 
and this has rather left the fact that it is a dance 
film out of account. The film in fact uses three 
forms of dance and clearly spells out their social 
meaning. The first is burlesque, unequivocally 
shown as the objectification of women for the 
sexual delectation of men. The second is 
traditional classical ballet, wholly identified with 
a transcendent femininity - Judy (Maureen 
O’Hara) is seen to express her true self in a ballet 
of her own creation called ‘Morning Star', in 
which she dances the star, a magical spiritual 
value. Tlie third form of dance is modern ballet, in 
which movements from everyday life and popular 
dance forms (including black dance) have been 
incorporated into an overall classical vocabulary. 
This dance - the product of a male manager and 
male choreographer - is set up by the film as the 
pinnacle of dance achievement, and one to which 
by the end of the film Judy must bend her ‘-natural’ 
talents. The ‘feminist’ critique of burlesque sits, 
uneasily with this rather snobbish and traditional 
view of dance, but it is in the juxtaposition of the 
three dance forms and the clear signalling of their 
gender meanings that much of the fascination of 
the film lies. (Dir. Dorothy Arzner. USA, 1940. 
With: Maureen O'Hara, Lucille Balle. Black and 
White. A Certificate. 88 mins.) 


SWINGTIME 
July 12 

It is time that we stopped being so uncritical of the 
image of Fred Astaire. He is unquestionably a 
consummate dancer, with a lightness of touch rare 
in white tap dancers; he imaginatively developed 
social dances (foxtrots, waltzes etc.) into extended 
pas de deux and continually sought to extend 
these styles into the kind of American Theatre 
Ballet that Agnes de Mille and Jerome Robbins 
developed in the 40s. Yet his status as the greatest 
male tap dancer served to mask the fact that this 
was a black dance form based on an aesthetic of 
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syncopation and extemporisation similar to that 
of jazz, and that there were dozens of black 
dancers as skillful as Astaire. This may not have 
been his ‘fault* - and his superb ‘Bojangles of 
Harlem* number in SWINGTIME, a hommage to 
Bill Robinson, shows that he was aware of tap*s 
heritage - but it was part of the effect of his image. 
Moreover, the gentlemanly image (encapsulated 
in his white tie and tails outfit), the soft voice and 
weedy physique all seem to offer Astaire as the 
antithesis of the macho male image Hollywood 
has more characteristically peddled. Yet, like 
another star in this mould, Cary Grant, Astaire*s 
image is consistently articulated through the most 
implacably male centred narratives, both in the 
plots of the films and in the narratives of the dance 
numbers themselves. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the films with Ginger Rogers. Always she 
plays a lively, independent women whom Astaire 
spends the whole of the film tracking down until 
he has seduced her out of independence. He uses 
every trick in the book - subterfuge, pretending to 
be what he isn*t, pestering, or calling on her to 
take pity on him because she has rejected him... 
The dances with her begin with her resistance and 
then show that broken down as she is coaxed into 
the dance, a dance whose contours and direction 
he controls. Of course it is part of^the dynamic of 
the film that we want him to succeed - we*ve come 
to see the numbers and without Ginger they 
mostly don*t happen; so we too are drawn into 
willing the break down of her autonomy. 
Occasionally this may lift off into an expression 
of equality and mutuality, each dancer responding 
to the other (as, here, in the exhilarating ‘Pick 
Yourself Up*), but mostly it is her capitulating to 
him. In the face of this, John Wayne*s lumbering 
courtesy towards women or even Clint 
Eastwood*s frank hardness seem almost 
preferable, if not, alas, nearly so nice. (Dir. George 
Stevens. US Ay 1936. With Fred Astaire y Ginger 
Rogers. Black and White. A Certificate. 103 mins.) 


THE TURNING POINT 
July 15, 17, 18 

THE TURNING POINT set out to restore 
women at the centre of a narrative about ballet, 
yet what it reveals is an obsession about the 
‘compatibility* of masculinity, heterosexuality 
and ballet. As in THE RED SHOES, the women 
are still subordinated to men in the creative 
process of ballet and still faced with a rigidly 
either-or choice of art or life. But here the film is 
inflected by its (rather thin) understanding of 70s 
feminism, so that art also means career and life 
also means marriage. The choice is still 
nonetheless absolute - the film insists that career 
and marriage are not compatible, nor utterly 
satisfactory. The two women at the centre of the 
film - wonderfully played by Shirley MacLaine 
and Anne Bancroft - have chosen one or the 
other, and still half rue their choice. What is 
revealing is the extent to which all of this is posited 
on heterosexuality. The film is hysterically 
insistent that male ballet dancers are not 
homosexual, to the extent that the Mikhail 
Baryshnikov character becomes the kind of 
parody of the heterosexual young stud that haunts 
gay male pornography, while the turning point of 
the narrative is that MacLaine married her 
husband to ‘prove* that he wasn*t gay. This is 
partly women being pressed into the service of 
‘rescuing* masculinity in the face of men being 
trained to be graceful in their bodies, but it is also 
the means by which Maclaine*s heterosexuality is 
also asserted, something that could be in doubt 
given the closeness of her involvement with 
Bancroft. Thus THE TURNING POINT, 
supposedly a celebration of women and dance, 
almost systematically denies the real involvement 
of women (and gay men) in dance in the twentieth 
century. And all this to showcase, once again, 
classical ballet. (Dir. Herbert Ross. US Ay 1977. 
With: Shirley MacLainey Anne Bancroft. Colour. A 
Certificate. 119 mins.) 


FORTY SECOND STREET and TRIUMPH OF 
THE WILL (extract) 

18 July 

The connection between the dance routines of 
Busby Berkeley and the style of Leni RiefenstahPs 



Nazi ‘documentaries* has often been drawn, and 
we are here providing the opportunity to make the 
comparison close (though we couldn’t face 
showing all of TRIUMPH OF THE WILL). Both 
use the positioning and parading/marching of 
people as the material for their work, rather than 
styles of dance which more promote the vitality of 
the human body. This rigid, body-repressive form 
of moyement/stasis is then further submitted to 
the strict organisation of geometric patterning, 
bodies placed and framed to form arithmetically 
perfect configurations. This is done on a vast scale 
that overawes the spectator. 

Having said that, it should be noted that there 
are differences between these two sets of work - 
though the fact of the differences may not deprive 
the comparison of its negative force, that is, a 
condemnation of the anti-human aesthetic that 
Berkeley and Riefenstahl both construct. 
Berkeley’s taste in geometry tends more towards 
the circle,. Riefenstahl’s to the square and the 
rectangle. Although I am uneasy with 
generalisations of this sort, it has been said that 
the circle is a ‘feminine* shape, the square a 
‘masculine* one (an analogy with the female and 
male genitals, as construed by psycho-analysis in 
terms of vagina = a hole, ‘erect* penis = a hard 
object). Following this through, we might argue 
that Berkeley’s geometry (devoted mainly to 
female chorines) submits his people to a fantasy 
feminine principle, whereas Riefenstahl’s 
(devoted mainly to male soldiers) promotes the 
worship of strength and power (conceived as 
necessarily masculine attributes) so characteristic 
of Fascism. 

It is worth remembering too that they worked in 
different contexts - a bourgeois democracy in a 
depression is not the same as a fascist dictatorship 
in the ascendant. It is true that Berkeley’s routines 
are part of narratives that seek escape from the 
depression (as of course Nazism was), the escape 
being masterminded by an autocratic director; 
Riefenstahl’s work is entirely devoted to the 
worship of the mass under the Fiihrer. What 
Berkeley’s routines offer, at the level of how they 
feel (surrender to an all-powerful authority, the 
intoxication of being caught up in a regulated, 
anonymous mass), is perhaps not so different 
from Riefenstahl. But the surrounding narrative 
and context of the Berkeley numbers signals these 
as fantasies of escape, whereas Riefenstahl’s film 
offered itself as documentary and an explicit part 
of an all too real political movement. 

FORTY SECOND STREET. Dir. LLOYD 
BACON. USAy 1933. With: Ruby Keelery Bebe 
DanielSy Ginger Rogers. Black and White. A 
Certificate. 89 mins.) 

TRIUMPH OF THE WILL. Dir. Leni Riefenstahl. 
Germany, 1936. Black and White. 


RED DETACHMENT OF WOMEN 
July 26 

RED DETACHMENT OF WOMEN is one of 
several ballets created during the Cultural 
Revolution in China. The question of the dance 
form used is particularly interesting. These new 
ballets were a deliberate rejection of the forms of 
classical Chinese dance, since these forms were 
seen as the preserve of an aristocratic elite. The 
rejection of these forms was both a rejection of the 
values of this elite and an attempt to democratise 
dance by making it accessible and comprehensible 


to all. Yet what may puzzle us is the degree to 
which this dance revolution seems to be 
accomplished by importing dance forms from the 
West, surely the living embodiment of the 
capitalism which the Communist state was 
equally implacably hostile to? However, Mao’s 
approach was never as mechanistic as many forms 
of Marxist aesthetics. He understood that the 
meaning and effect of art is inextricably bound up 
with particular historical situations. The meaning 
of a kind of movement has perhaps a very general 
meaning across cultures, but its social and 
political meaning will change according to its 
more immediate context. The kinds of leaping 
movement incorporated from the West into 
Chinese ballet certainly have in both contexts 
something of the excitement of the defiance of 
gravity, of the vitality of human exertion, but 
whereas in the West this was tied, in different 
phases, to notions of transcending the body or to 
various forms of humanism, in China the form 
was most obviously linked to the metaphor of the 
‘Great Leap Forward’ that was the Cultural 
Revolution. What makes RED DETACHMENT 
OF WOMEN particularly interesting for us in this 
context is the fact that these movements should be 
so whole-heartedly given to women. The leap in 
Western dance is the very heart of male dance, 
whereas in Chinese ballet at this point the ideas of 
defiance and vigour are constructed as equally 
appropriate to women and men. (China, 1970. 
Colour. 105 mins.) 



THE BANDWAGON and BRIGADOON 
August 2 

THE BANDWAGON is one of a series of MGM 
musicals, many of them scripted by Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green, that pit the values of art versus 
those of entertainment. Essentially, the latter 
always wins by incorporating the skills of the 
former into it. Here, art is represented in dance 
terms by classical ballet dancer Gaby (Cyd 
Charise) and entertainment by Broadway hoofer 
Tony (Fred Astaire). Verbally the artistic 
relationship between them is set up as one of 
mutual accommodation to the other’s style, but in 
the plot ballet/‘art* is finally eclipsed in favour of 
hoofing/‘entertainment*. That this would happen 
is presaged in that tonic hymn to show business, 
‘That’s Entertainment!*, whose lyrics declaim that 
‘art* {Hamlet, Oedipus Rex) can be just as 
entertaining as ‘entertainment*, but whose brash 
style proclaims that this is only so when art 
accommodates to the norms of the entertainment 
tradition laid down by show biz - which is also 
what happens in the plot and in the dancing. 

The film has terrific pace and many marvellous 
numbers, but two are worth mentioning in this 
context. The first is ‘A Shine on Your Shoes’, 
which is ‘improvised* by Tony/Astaire in a New 
York amusement arcade. The tattiness of 
contemporary entertainment (Tony/Astaire is 
established early on as a fading star) has been set 
up, and his dance proceeds to transform this 
mechanised fun parlour into a resource for the 
human creativity of dance. In ‘Dancing in the 
Dark*, Charise and Astaire dance in (a set oO 
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Central Park. The number develops out of a stroll 
and after they have passed through some couples 
dancing. Charise and Astaire dance a mixture of 
ballet and hoofing. It is a synthetic combination, 
that is, not just one form then the other, but the 
two fused into one form and this shown as 
continuous with walking and social dance - a 
dream of synthesis between the different uses and 
functions of dance in the real world. 

THE BANDWAGON and BRIGADOON 
were both directed by Vincente Minnelli, and both 
display his superb sense of the interrelationship 
between dance and camera work. 
Characteristically, he only cuts once or twice (and 
then unobtrusively) in a number, but makes great 
use of camera movement, sometimes to follo\s' 
dance movement and at other times to 
counterpoint it. BRIGADOON contains some of 
the most exhilarating examples of this. In the 
central section of The Heather on the HilF the 
camera tracks back fast as Fiona (Cyd Cherise) 
and Tommy (Gene Kelly) run/dance along a 
winding country path, and then it swings up and 
back to include two silver birches in the Scope 
frame round which Charise and Kelly can swing 
in movements of love as ecstatic as the camera 
movement itself. This delirious quality is even 
stronger in the two large ensemble numbers, 
‘Come Ye to the Square’ and the gathering of the 
clans, for the wedding, where the interplay of 
movement of the frame and movement in the 
frame is so highly charged that we are reminded 
that Brigadoon - the mythical village of the title - is 
not a reality but a utopia desired (by Tony) with 
such intensity that the vision of it becomes 
frenzied. As so often with Minnelli, it is the 
intensity of the wish that, magically, allows what 
is wished for to come true. 

THE BANDWAGON. Dir. Vincente Minnelli. 
USA, 1953. With: Jack' Buchanan, Fred Astaire, 
Cyd Charisse. Technicolor. U Certificate. 112 
mins. 

BRIGADOON. Dir. Vincente Minnelli. USA, 
1954. With: Cyd Charisse, Gene Kelly, Anslocolor. 
U Certificate. 112 mins. 


TOM THUMB 
August 5 

Based on the Grimm fairytale, TOM THUMB is 
the story of the five-and-a-half-inch son granted 
to a woodcutter and his wife by the Queen of the 
Forest. The film stars Russ Tamblyn (the 
youngest of the brothers in SEVEN BRIDES 
FOR SEVEN BROTHERS), as Tom, Jessie 
Matthews, and Terry-Thomas and Peter Sellers as 
a couple of crooks. The film is a wonderful mix of 
live actors, puppet characters, animated cartoon 
characters and adventurous special effects. (Dir. 
George Pal. GB, 1959. With: Russ Tamblyn, Alan 
Young, Jessie Matthews. Technicolor. U 
Certificate. 92 mins.) 


HELLO DOLLY 
August 9 

One of the last of the really big Hollywood 
musicals, HELLO DOLLY! uses for its 
predominant dance form that synthesis of musical 
comedy and American ballet theatre that its 
director. Gene Kelly, had himself developed as a 
dancer and choreographer in the 40s and 50s. This 
style is indelibly American - energetic, optimistic, 
direct. Perhaps by the late 60s these values could 
no longer be endorsed without qualification, so 
that the only home for them was that heartland of 
nostalgia, turn-of-the-century New York. But 
even so, the film fully uses its vast budget and 
giant screen to suggest the expansiveness of the 
American ideals of vitality. As Michael Walker 
says in Movie 24, this often comes to express the 
way that conventions and restrictions are 
vigorously overthrown, espjecially in the repeated 
effect of a number that bursts out of a confined 
space to take over a whole park, street or, in the 
wonderful ‘Sunday Clothes’ number, a whole 
community. (Dir. Gene Kelly. USA 1969. With: 
Barbra Streisand, Walter Matthau. Colour. U 
Certificate. 148 mins.) 

NIJINSKY 
August 10 

‘Hugh Wheeler’s screenplay admirably conjures 
the suffocating world of high-powered ballet, the 
camping in hotels and state-rooms, the petty and 
more significant jealousies and, in particular, the 
unorthodox sexual mores. Almost from the 
opening shot, in fact, homosexuality is treated as 
the (second) most natural thing in the world... 
Onstage, however, Ross (the director of 
NIJINSKY) hardly puts a foot right: the ballet 
sequences themselves are uniformly disastrous. 
Not only does he pointlessly disfigure ‘Le Spectre’ 
with slow-motion dissolves but he actually cuts in 
the middle of Nijinsky’s legendary leap (which, for 
the non-balletomane, might be compared to 
Fleischer’s use of the Crucifixion behind the 
credit-titles of BARABBAS); ‘Jeux’, whose score 
by Debussy is one of the greatest ever composed 
for ballet, is danced for the most part in silence, 
accompanied only by voice-off narration; and ‘Le 
Sacre du Printemps’ is interrupted as much by 
Ross’s clumsy reaction shots as by its scandalised 
audience.... throughout, the film attempts to 
establish a specious equation between the dancer’s 
growing schizophrenia and the modernist 
violence of the music he dances to. It is 
unfortunate, too, that a film bearing his name 
should so complacently subscribe to the received 
idea of Nijinsky as an unstable and incompetent 
choreographer, when his innovations have clearly 
been the source of much contemporary ballet.’ 
(From a review by Gilbert Adair in Monthly Film 
Bulletin, June 1980) (Dir. Herbert Ross. USA 1980. 
With: Alan Bates, George de la Pena, Leslie Brown. 
Colour. AA Certificate. 125 mins.) 


TALES OF BEATRIX POTTER 
August 12 

‘Dancers from the Royal Ballet, including 
Frederick^ Ashton as Mrs Tiggy-Winkle, make a 
remarkable attempt to bring to life Beatrix 
Potter’s celebrated animal characters. Wearing 
uncannily expressive animal masks together with 
the familiar pastel clothes, they mime 
characteristic animal movements with spirit and 
subtlety against an idyllic lakeland background. 
Yet for all the skill that has gone into 
choreography and costume, the film seems 
overlong and somewhat empty. [...] The decision 
to interpret the tales entirely through the medium 
of ballet without the use of dialogue was probably 
made in an attempt to avoid the worst excesses of 
Disneyish whimsy. The result is to place an 
enormous burden on the mime and on the score. 
John Lanchbery, who has worked with Ashton 
previously, has produced a score which carefully 
underlines changes of mood and movement but 
which is, at the same time, curiously inexpressive 
and monotonous. Based on a medley of music by 
Victorian composers including Sullivan, Wallace 
and Balfe, it predates the most popular of the 
Beatrix Potter stories. Individual tales lack pace 
and are held up by some of the virtuoso dancing. 
(...) The film does have its moments - the dance of 
Jeremy Fisher orthe two mice trying to shoo the 
cat away by flapping clothes at him...’ (Margaret 
Tarratt in Films and Filming, June 1971.) (Dir. 
Reginald Mills. GB, 1971. With: Sally Ashby, 
Frederick Ashton, Wayne Sleep. Techicolor. U 
Certificate. 90 mins.) 


ALL THAT JAZZ 
August 13-15 

If you were Bob Fosse, what musical could you 
make after SWEET CHARITY, itself so subtle a 
critique of the musical and its foundations in show 
biz? CABARET reworked the theme and made 
links outwards to wider social values, but already 
the critique was thinner; glibber. By the time of 
ALL THAT JAZZ, there seems to be virtually 
only cynicism about dance and show biz left. Any 
hopes that Fosse might have some feminist 
sympathies are dashed by this celebration of 
dreary womanising and self-deception, and as a 
result SWEET CHARITY’S emphasis on woman 
as victim now looks at best maudlin, at worst 
sadistic. ALL THAT JAZZ does have its 
moments - a superbly edited (in terms of rhythm) 
opening number to George Benson’s ‘On 
Broadway’, a charming routine by Erzesbet Foldi 
and Ann Reinking - but elsewhere Fosse’s idea of 
sexiness (in the nude number) is crass and his 
vision of death... Well, Richard Combs kindly 
called it ‘transcendently black-comic camp’ and 
let’s leave it at that. (Dir. Bob Fosse. USA, 1980. 
With: Roy Scheider. Colour. X Certificate. 119 
mins.) 
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FIMAN'S RAINBOW 
August 16 


FINIAN'S RAINBOW doesn't use dance as such 
all that much and yet it is one of the most dancey 
ot all musicals. Using tumbling, running, leaping, 
skipping, turning and other such movements, the 
numbers are filmed from helicopters, along 
railways, with zooms, cranes, the lot. The effect is 
a feeiing of free-wheeling spontaneity that 
perfectly embodies the utopian idea of community 
that is at the film's heart. Rainbow Valley, cross¬ 
class, multi-racial, (relatively) free of se.x role 
playing, is a perfect society whose perfection must 
be understood to derive from the harmonious 
interaction of all its members rather than being 
imposed by a central authority or rigid social 
structure; it is, in other words, an anarchist 
utopia, and it finds its expression in movement. 
The only dance proper comes in Susan's 
extraordinarily athletic and sensuous style of 
ballet dancing and in one or two Astaire moments 
where he leads the community in one form of 
celebration or another, like BRIGADOON, 
FIN I.AN'S RAINBOW recognises the fact that it 
is dealing with a utopia, but here the political 
problems of the idea of utopia, especially as it 
interconnects with the ideals of the American 
dream, are more directly, if muddledly, explored. 
(Dir. Francis Ford Coppola. USA, 1968. With: 
Fred Astaire, Petula Clarke, Tommy Steele. 
Technicolor. U Certificate. 144 mins.) 


RED PSALM/THE C ONFRONTATION 
August 19 

Following the breakthrough achieved by his 1965 
masterpiece THE ROUND-UP, Hungarian 
director Miklos Jansco has developed one of the 
most distinctive styles in contemporary cinema. 
Gideon Backmann has described the features of 
this style as follows: *a reduction in the number of 
shots, a pre-montage in the camera, an increase in 
the number of possible levels of interpretation, 
elimination of the obvious, and calculated 
interaction of the following dialectic elements: 
foreground and background, sound and silences, 
prolongation and condensation of time, the 
logical and the illogical, the rational and the 
poetic. The visual cement is provided by Jancso’s 
extraordinary camera movements, by now his 
trademark, the refined orchestration of sensual 
impacts, causing a constant assault on our 
habitual lines of vision’. {Sight and Sound, 
Autumn 1974). 

The high degree of abstraction in Jancso’s later 
films - the very elaborate and formal 
camerawork, the schematic treatment of 
Hungarian history and politics - has elicited much 
admiration and fascination but precious little 
understanding. Part of the problem, it has often 
been argued, is that the director’s Hungarian films 
(Jancso has also worked regularly in Italy, where 
he made the critically underrated PRIVATE 
VICES, PUBLIC VIRTUES, his most popular 
film in the West) are so deeply embedded in his 
native country’s history and culture that they 
cannot be fully appreciated, by foreign audiences 
who will be unfamiliar with many of their 
references. Adding to this difficulty, we are told, is 
Jancso’s use of symbolism and ritual in a form of 
cinema which owes little to the medium’s strong 
narrative traditions. 

Without wishing to ignore these problems, it’s 
worth insisting that they have all too often 
provided an alibi for a traditional approach to 


Jancso’s cinema which totally fails to appreciate 
the nature and significance of his art. One of the 
fallacies of Jancso criticism is the contention that 
he has ‘perfected’ a certain style only to go on 
repeating himself in later works. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. As Tony Rayns has 
pointed out {Monthly Film Bulletin, ■ January 
1976), ‘Jancso’s achievement is to have evolved a 
form whose constant factor is precisely its 
sensitivity to change, which makes it a supremely 
useful vehicle for dialectical cross-currents. Far 
from “perfecting” it, he is concerned to reinvent it 
in each film’. 

Another criticism which is often levelled against 
Jancso is that his ‘thematic concerns’ are 
unoriginal, even banal. According to Gavin 
Millar (writing in the Listener), the ‘message’ of 
ELEKTREIA (1975) is to be read, simply, as 
‘down with tyrants and up with freedom’. But to 
reduce the effects produced by this or indeed other 
recent Jancso films to such a formulation is to 
miss the point entirely. For Jancso, like any film¬ 
maker worthy of the title, cannot be understood 
without reference to the qualities of his cinematic 
language, the concrete means by which he 
expresses himself As Penelope Houston has 
rightly observed, Jancso’s later films mark ‘a total 
absorption of content into form. One can isolate a 
plot, a performance, a line of dramatic action, but 
this is an exercise completed afterwards, out of 
fragments ... Visually everything begins with 
landscape; the horizontal compositions imposed, 
as it were, by the great grasslands stretching away 
into an endless distance’. 

It is no accident that Jancso’s films have often 
been described as ‘cinematic ballets’, and indeed it 
is not too fanciful to consider his role of film¬ 
maker as being akin to that of a choreographer. 
Such a notion is borne out by Gyula Maar’s 
description of Jancso at work in the New 
Hungarian Quarterly: ‘It all starts with Jancso not 
knowing. He doesn’t know the angle for the take 
... Why doesn’t he look at the script? He doesn’t 
look at it, he hasn’t the slightest intention of doing 
so; it’s not from that direction that he expects the 
solution. His imagination is got going by the field, 
he stops, he thinks, he walks on - then the result 
makes it evident that at such times space is set into 
motion in front of him. It comes alive, it inspires 
the building up of the movement. That’s what 
happens then, as seen by an outsider. The 
choreography of the scene comes into being 
suddenly, with extraordinary speed’. 

It seems entirely appropriate, then, that we 
should include two examples of Jancso’s work in a 
season entitled ‘Film and Dance’. Both THE 
CONFRONTATION and RED PSALM must be 
counted amongst the director’s finest 
achievements to date, and both are very pertinent 
to the present context. THE CONFRONTATION, 
for instance, has quite legitimately been described 
as being ‘constructed almost as a revolutionary 
musical, where political tensions and conflicts are 
expressed by songs and dances from the traditions 
of Hungary and the international revolutionary 
movement’. Set in 1947, when the Hungarian 
Communist Party has assumed power, the film’s 
‘confrontation’ mainly involves a group of young 
revolutionaries, the boys of a Catholic school, and 
various figures of authority. The revolutionaries 
arrive at the school to demonstrate and argue 
against the educational methods of the Catholic 
Church. But the students refuse to get involved in 
a debate. In a bid to win their confidence, the 
secretary of the Communist group brings in some 
popular folk dancers. The ensuing festivities are 
broken up by the police, who polarise the 
situation by demanding the arrest of some 
Catholic students on a charge of conspiracy. The 
leader of the Communist group resigns in protest, 
only to be ‘dismissed’ instead and promptly 
replaced by a new leader who demands that much 
sterner measures be adopted... 

As this brief outline suggests, THE 
CONFRONTATION continues the pattern of 
Jancso’s earlier films in that it can be seen to 
describe a process whereby pod intentions lead 
back, through the wielding of power, to 
humiliation and repression (the vicious circle 
decribed by Stalinism?). It also looks forward to 
RED PSALM, however, in its use of song and 
dance. In the latter film especially these elements 
of song and dance assume a great importance and 
come to represent the kind of positive qualities 
that critics found lacking in most of the director’s 
earlier films. Concomitant with this new form of 


optimism is an even greater degree of stylisation, 
which here incorporates elements of fantasy. 

RED PSALM is set in the 1890s and concerns 
the (mainly non-violent) struggles of a group of 
striking farm workers and peasants against the 
landowners, the bailiffs, the priests, and the 
military. Jancso creates here a dream-like world in 
which hope miraculously survives the most cruel 
atrocities committed by its oppressors. It’s a 
beautiful film, one of the masterpieces of the 
Seventies, and a magnificent demonstration of 
Jancso’s belief that ‘there is no finer aesthetic 
pleasure than the discovery of justice’. 

Peter Walsh 

THE CONFRONTATION (Fenyes Szelek). Dir. 
Miklos Jancso. Hungary, 1968. With: Lajos 
Baldszovits, Andrea Drahota, Andrds Bdlint. 
Colour/Scope. Subtitled. Cert A. 86 mins. 

RED PSALM (Meg Ker a Nip). Dir. Miklos 
Jancso. Hungary, 1971. With: Lajoz Baldszovits, 
Andrea Drahota, Andrds Bdlint. Colour. Subtitled. 
Cert. AA. 88 mins. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
August 26 

Paul Czinner has long been regarded as the 
director most expert at filming ballets not 
themselves created for the screen. This seems to 
involve the attempt to recreate the theatregoer’s 
presumed alteration of attention between solo and 
ensemble work, and a use of continuity editing to 
preserve the dancers’ exquisite line. Thus the sense 
of effort, of the body being worked against itself - 
which might show through in close-ups that were 
held too long - is disguised (as it is in the theatre) 
by camerawork whose fluidity guides the eye to 
view these bodies as it were melodically. What we 
get also shows us how the aesthetic of ballet relates 
to social roles, most clearly in the first entrances of 
the principles themselves. Nureyev’s Romeo is 
first seen leaping up from a seated position, thighs 
flexed and crotch thrust forward, a randy little 
number; while Fonteyn’s Juliet is shown teasing 
her nurse, her quick arms and legs making her 
diaphanous njghtie flutter like a brilliant darting 
bird. The male is defined sexually, while the 
female is defined ethereally - the one has his body 
reduced to a part of it, the other has her body 
denied altogether. One has to add of course that 
thre is no more stunning example of all this than in 
the exquisite dancing of Nuryev and, especially, 
Fonteyn, whose portrayal of adolescence, when 
herself no longer a young woman, almost 
vindicates ballet’s project of transcending the 
body. (Dir. Paul Czinner. GB, 1966. With: Margot 
Fonteyn, Rudolf Nureyev. Colour. U Certificate. 
132 mins.) 


LIVES OF PERFORMERS 
August 29 

‘LIVES OF PERFORMERS unfolds in roughly 
fourteen episodes, each having a different 
cinematic approach toward integrating real and 
fictional aspects of my roles of director and 
choreographer and the performers’ real and 
fictional roles during the making of previous work 
and the film itself. The first section (and a later 
one) is edited footage of an actual rehearsal of 
Walk. She Said for a live performance... The 
second shows photographs of ‘Grand Union 
Dreams', while the voice-over narration describes 
the contents of the photos and the changing 
intimacies of these same performers - fictional in 
this instance. In other sections the narrative 
zigzags along as the performers talk and move 
about in a barren studio setting containing a 
couch and several chairs. A simultaneous voice¬ 
over commentary by the performers themselves - 
sometimes read, sometimes improvised from the 
scenario - alternating with inter-titles, constantly 
interprets the enigmatic sequences of unheard 
(seen) discussion and implied emotional 
intensities. The narration is further complicated 
by the fact that part of it was recorded during an 
actual performance, so that the laughter of the 
then-present audience is heard at various times...’ 
- Yvonne Rainer/British Film Institute Distribution 
Catalogue. (Dir. Yvonne Rainer. USA, 1972. With: 
Yvonne Rainer, Valda Setterfield. Black and White. 
Club performance. 90 mins.) 




NELLY KAPLAN FILMS 



NELLY KAPLAN 
An Introduction 

Nelly Kaplan’s films have quite rightly assumed a 
central place in the debate about woman’s cinema. 
This is in some ways surprising, for in many 
respects they represent a radical break with the 
kind of cinema the Women’s Movement has 
produced so far. Nelly Kaplan explicitly rejects 
realist modes of depiction, documentary 
techniques and ideas of non-intervention as 
appropriate for the women’s struggle. In point of 
fact, her films have not come out of the Movement 
as such. Rather, their validity and relevance for 
the Movement has been recognised and 
acknowledged by women. 

What then are the dominant influences on Nelly 
Kaplan’s work? There are two aspects worth 
mentioning in this introduction. In the first place, 
there is the manifest influence of the surrealist 
tradition, and with it an anti-clericalism which 
characterises the French Left in general. From 
surrealism came the re-discovery of the massive 
importance of Freud. In her films Nelly Kaplan 
places much emphasis on the unconscious and 
stresses the importance of fantasy as a liberating 
force. Her work in the field of the erotic novel also 
clearly derives from this source, as does the 
realisation of the link between desire and the 
imagination. 

There are other less progressive elements of the 
surrealist tradition at play in her work, however. 
While the surrealists re-discovered woman as a 
creative force, she remained object in their 
universe, as de Beauvoir correctly points out in 
The Second Sex. Indeed, the surrealists created 
their own kind of mythology of women which 
bordered on a cult: she was seen to embody 
magical powers, her superior sensibility 
encapturing both the lost universe of childhood- 
innocence and the insights of madness. Quite 
clearly, Nelly Kaplan subscribes to some extent to 
these myths, but of course she poses the woman as 
subject., In the character of Marie in LA 
FIANCEE DU PIRATE these contradictions are 
particularly manifest, imbuing the film with an 
idealistic strain which PAPA, LES PETITS 
BATEAUX avoids. 

The second aspect of Nelly Kaplan’s work in 
many ways counteracts this tendency towards 
myth. While her films are made within the 
traditions of personal creativity within the 
European art film, they wholeheartedly embrace 
narrative conventions and iconography derived 
from Hollywood. As was the case with most of the 
directors of the French ‘New Wave’, the 
experience of Hollywood cinema has imbued her 
work with a reflective quality, situating her films 
within the complex network constituted by genre 
films (horror and gangster) and the cartoon, so 
that a whole series of new meanings are embedded 
into her filmtexts. The use of such strategies serves 
to disengage the imagery from the workings of 
myth and brings about breaks within the text of 
the film which render the thematic reversals 
(Marie - the witch - ‘burning’ the village: Cookie - 
the helpless victim of a ruthless band of thugs - 
emerging triumphant) extremely powerful in their 
impact, as they have been intensified with a 
multiplicity of additional (cinematic and 
ideological) references. This, of course, is fully 
consistent with the surrealist impulse to shock the 
audience into self-awareness. 

One final point worth mentioning is Nelly 
Kaplan’s belief in the importance of the narrative 
‘entertainment’ fiction film, because it is 
consistent with the pleasure principle. It is 
through the ‘entertainment’ film that the 
collective fantasies of women can most easily and 
most effectively be tapped. (Extract from Notes on 


Women^s Cinema, Screen Pamphlet No 2. 1973, by 

Claire Johnston.) 

LA FIANCEE DU PIRATE and NEA 
July 2-4 

‘Kaplan’s first dramatic feature film... is the comic 
story of how one woman carries out a unique 
revenge scheme against her oppressors. ...Marie, 
the bastard outcast and scapegoat of a small 
provincial town, avenges herself against the 
townspeople who have exploited her by becoming 
a prostitute, exploiting them on their own terms - 
sex and economics - and thus reversing the power 
relationship between herself and them. The film is 
racy, sardonic and gleeful and reminds me of a 
bawdy tale of Boccaccio’s or Chaucer’s except 
that it has a grimness which those mediaeval tales 
lack (the townspeople pose a real threat to Marie 
until she gains the upper hand). The structure of 
the film is simple: the perfect fulfilment of 
revenge, once the need for it is established, is its 
dramatic machinery.... In structure and tone the 
film is similar not only to a mediaeval comic tale 
and a Bunuel film but also to an anecdote or joke, 
for it has the neatness of an anecdote or joke plus 
the dramatic equivalent of a punch-line - Marie’s 
triumphant coup of playing tapes in church of her 
customers’ most confidential remarks and thus 
embarrassing them publicly. (As you might guess, 
the film was completely scripted.) 

‘...LA FIANCEE DU PIRATE is a feminist 
fantasy: the pleasure and psychological power of 
the film are those of wish-fulfilment. To see the 
film is to symbolically enact a collective fantasy 
and experience the satisfaction of having a wild, 
evil, deeply satisfying dream come true...’ 
(Extracted from an article by Linda Greene in Jump 
Cut, No 6. March-April 1975. p 13.) 

NEA, Nelly Kaplan’s latest film, was first released 
under the title of A YOUNG EMANUELLE: an 
entirely misleading title, for the film is no soft- 
porn movie, but a radical look at female sexuality. 
Chris Auty wrote of the film in Time Out: ‘In tone 
it hovers in the same range as Rohmer’s moral 
fables, but its plot reveals the sexual-political 
drive that runs through all of Kaplan’s work: the 
spoilt child of a rich Geneva family writes an 
erotic novel (for her own fantasy life). Oppressed 
by her bigoted father and by a hypocritical family 
life, she becomes wilfully determined - publishing 


the novel anonymously, encouraging her (gay) 
mother to leave home for her lover, and taking a 
lover herself to acquire the experience she feels she 
lacks. The film’s insistence on sexual liberation, 
and the fact that it’s directed by one of the very few 
women working in popular cinema alone make<it 
curious; and after a hesitant opening the subject 
matter is matched by an enchanted tone, hanging 
between humour and cruelty, slim snatches of 
parody, heartache, and eroticism. For once - a 
radical film that is generous, ingenious and alive’. 

NEA Dir. Nelly Kaplan. France/West Germany 
1976. With: Ann Zacharias. Colour. X Certificate. 
103 mins. 

LA FIANCEE DU PIRA TE. Dir. Nelly Kaplan. 
France, 1968. With: Bernadette Lafont, George 
Geret. Colour. X Certificate. 106 mins. 

PAPA LES PETITS BATEAUX 
July 5 

The third and final film in our brief season of 
Nelly Kaplan films, PAPA LES PETITS 
BATEAUX is a live cartoon-strip, starring Sheila 
White as Venus de Palma, the heiress abducted by 
a gang of kidnappers. Chris Auty says of the film: 
‘Very much a film of its time, PAPA is Nelly 
Kaplan’s oblique tribute to Tex Avery and Betty 
Boop (and Jerry Lewis), a comedy melodrama 
that aspires to animation with its utterly 
improbable fantasy of an incorrigible heiress 
kidnapped by comic-strip gangsters, held to 
ransom in a suburban house, where she picks 
them off one by one, seeding little squabbles, 
encouraging greed, and carrying out the 
occasional murder (funniest one of these - a 
Corsican mobster, inflamed by lust for the 
heroine, demonstrates his macho tour-de-force, 
the Death Leap, only to be impaled on his own 
knife). It’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs as 
much as anything, with all seven eventually laid to 
rest in the garden and she their wide-eyed victor. 
The tone (insistent fake-naivete) is occasionally 
irritating, but at irs best rather resembles the 
charmed craziness of CELINE AND JULIE’. 
(Dir. Nelly Kaplan. France, 1971. With: Sheila 
White, Michel Bouquet, Michel Lonsdale. Colour. 
Club. 95 mins.) Showing with two Kaplan shorts: 
ABEL GANCE, HIER ET DEM AIN (1963) and 
LE REGARD PICASSO (1966). 








MADNESS IN CINEMA SEASON 



MADM SS IN ( INKM \ 

Introduction 

I ha\c uanted ti' set up a season ot t'ilms 
concentrating on the general theme ot ‘Madness in 
Cinema* tor some time. When the opportunity 
arose tor me to do so I began the preliminary 
research that this sort ot programming requires, 
the research takes two tiMms. t'irst. what films 
does one w ish to show and w h\ ’Second comes the 
reading of existing literature on the particular 
subject. As tar as the tilms themselves were 
concerned, the main problem was that of an 
cmhanus dc choix: I had to reduce the \ ast number 
ot films that deal directK or more indirectly with 
“Madness* to manageable proportions (i.e. about 
30 films). Of course. indissolubl> linked to the act 
ot choosing are the criteria ot choice. In other 
words, what do I understand by the word 
‘madness* and v\ hat am I looking tor in the tllms I 
decide to include in the season ’This in turn leads 
directly on to the second project of research, that 
ot considering the work of other writers in the 
same field. I was astonished to find that almost 
nothing has been written on this tascinating 
subject. Certainis a great deal has been written on 
the general subject ot niadness (see notably Michel 
f-oucault*s Madness and C ivilization) and there 
has been much recent work done (in Screen and 
other journals) in terms ot psychoanalytical 
‘readings' of film. But the rich vein of the cinema's 
engagement with the notion of ‘madness' - 
w hether it be in terms of style, genre or narrative- 
appears so far not to have been mined. 

It will be impossible in this short introduction 
to the season to write much on this subject, for 
rea.sons oi' space. What I am going to do, then, is 
very briefly to set out my reasons for choosing 
these films and to offer some ideas on the theme in 
note form. It should be stressed that these notes 
must not be taken as definitive statements, for the 
subject is too big to be covered adequately by 
either one .season of films or one individual's set of 
ideas. I should be very grateful to hear the ideas 
and remarks of others in the discussion session 
which will take place on Saturday August 15 at 
2.00 pm. In the meantime, the following 
observations might serve as a preliminary 
contribution to that discussion. 

1. What is madness? The word has a great range of 
meanings. Crudely speaking, however, a 
commonly-accepted definition is that madness is a 
mental condition which causes an individual to 
deviate, either through speech or through action, 
from established norms of ‘acceptable’ social 
behaviour. The term ‘madness’ often also 
connotes an idea of excess. 


2. The films chosen for this season fall into two 
main categories. The first category includes films 
whose style and tone are informed by their 
makers’ preoccupation with interior or mental 
states of being. Two artistic movements in 
particular had this as one of their main concerns: 
the Surrealist movement and that of the German 
Expressionist artists. Surrealism was very much 
concerned with the Unconscious and its relation 
to art; for this reason I have included one of the 
most famous examples of Surrealism in film, UN 
CHIEN ANDALOU. As a major example of the 
Expressionist influence on European cinema, 
Fritz Lang's DR MABUSE DER SPIELER bears 
out Vytautas Kavolis’s observation about 
Expressionist art: ‘The image of a disharmonious 
universe seems likely to generate anxiety 
regarding man's (sic) relationship with his 
surroundings. The image will(...) be reflected in 
art styles suggestive of emotional distress 
experienced in relation to objects in the 
environment...'. This category also includes films 
whose ‘deviance' from current moral or social 
norms is expressed more in generic terms than 
stviistic ones, i.e. in the ‘Crazy Comedy' 
(MONKEY BUSINESS, HELLZAPOPPIN, 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE), where the generic 
conventions of role-reversal, mistaken identity, 
speed of action and incident tend to make 
acceptable under the guise of comedy the 
normally unacceptable - murder, barbarity, 
cruelty, even insanity itself. 

The second category is by far the larger of the 
two in this season. In this category, madness is the 
thematic concern of the film; in other words, these 
films contain, to a greater or lesser degree, 
representations of various aspects of madness. 
These take a number of different forms. Broadly 
speaking again, however, these films fall into a 
further set of groups, a) Those dealing with 
particular forms of madness; b) those which are 
ostensibly ‘about' psychiatry or psychoanalysis 
but which are in fact thinly-veiled thrillers or 
mystery stories; and c) a more heterogeneous set 
of films about mental breakdown, asylums etc. 

3. Group a), that set of films ‘about' madness itself, 
is based upon a factor which is a constant in 
almost all the films. This is the notion of excess. 
Excessive ambition (AGUIRRE, WRATH OF 
GOD, APOCALYPSE NOW), excessive vigour 
and artistic creativity (LUST FOR LIFE, A FINE 
MADNESS), excessive displays of sexuality (THE 
DEVILS, THE EXORCIST) - all are in the 
ordinary way acceptable - indeed, occasionally 
praiseworthy - qualities, which, when carried too 
far, become deviant and ‘mad’. They are 
potentially subversive because the nature of excess 
is that it poses a threat to the ‘moderate’ status 


quo. (This is not to say that all these films 
unquestioninglv support a repressive set of moral 
codes. Both MARAT-SADE and AGUIRRE 
provide, respectively, critiques of 
authoritarianism and imperialism, while 
APOCALYPSE NOW purports to be deeply 
critical of the United States’ imperialist 
intervention in Vietnam.) 

Group b) is that of the mystery story or thriller. 
One variation of this is centrally concerned with 
the unravelling of the ‘Mystery of the Human 
Mind’ by an all-knowing and all-powerful (and 
usually male) psychiatrist/psychoanalyst, who 
‘solves’ the problem ofthe(oftenfemale)patient- 
seeTHETHREEFACESOFEVE,SUDDENLY 
LAST SUMMER, I NEVER PROMISED YOU 
A ROSE GARDEN (this one is arguable), 
FREUD-THE SECRET PASSION (where the 
analyst himself is alsoa patient), THE SEVENTH 
\TIL and SPELLBOUND. The last of these is an 
interesting exception to the rule in as much as the 
analyst is female and the patient is male; it is 
significant that Gregory Peck’s amnesia is ‘cured’ 
not so much by psychoanalysis, though the film 
makes great play with the jargon, as by the love of 
a good woman (Ingrid Bergman), whose 
profession as analyst becomes increasingly 
peripheral. It is also worth referring here to the 
perceptive observations Mary Ellmann has made 
in her book Thinking About Women, about the 
phallic power that knowledge bestows upon its 
possessor in a patriarchal culture; one is brought 
irresistibly to think of the male mind probing the 
passive psyche. Another variation is that of the 
film whose narrative thrust retains its tension, not 
by the gradual solution of a mystery, but by 
concentration on the explicit danger of madness: 
its unknowability, its irrationality, its potential 
violence (PLAY MISTY FOR ME, PSYCHO, LE 
BOUCHER, REPULSION). In LE BOUCHER 
the violence of madness is seen very clearly as the 
‘beast’ in man: madness becomes the reversion to 
a state of nature, the cracking of a thin veneer of 
‘civilisation’; in PSYCHO, too, the analogy is 
made plain in the camera’s cross-cutting between 
close-ups of predatory-looking birds mounted on 
the wall and Anthony Perkins’s face. It is 
significant that in almost all these films (except 
perhaps in REPULSION, whose style is very close 
on occasion to the surreal) the means of 
representing madness/mental illness/emotional 
turmoil are very limited: this is done either by 
means of the character’s behaviour, which is 
signalled as ‘odd’, or by the excessive use of the 
close-up, on hands, faces, lips and, most 
particularly, on the eyes (the eye as mirror of the 
soul?). Another means, more rarely used, is that of 
colour; Hitchcock used it to great effect in 
MARNIE (not showing in this season): mental 
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disturbance is here signified by the colour red, 
which at crucial moments floods the screen. 

Group c) is a miscellaneous one and includes, 
amongst others, Ken Loach’s FAMILY LIFE, a 
Laingian critique of the familial and social 
pressures which can cause mental breakdown; 
Bergman’s PERSONA and HOUR OF THE 
WOLF, Minnelli’s melodrama THE COBWEB; 
an early and very fine example of the 
‘psychological’ post-war western, Raoul Walsh’s 
PURSUED (this generic development, and indeed 
the sudden increase in films dealing with 
psychology, is doubtless one of the manifestations 
of the post-war popularisation of Freudian 
theory); and the profoundly offensive ONE 
FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST, which is 
included in this season only because it is a major 
example of a peculiarly American celebration of 
the individualism (which is seen to be gloriously 
sane) of a man rebelling against the sadistic 
matriarchy of the institution in which he is 
imprisoned - his rape of a woman (the cause of his 
imprisonment) is clearly seen to be a justifiable act 
of rebellion, his ‘deviancy’ representing sanity in 
an insane society. 

There is, as I observed earlier, a great deal more 
to be said on this subject, and I hope that those 
who are interested will participate in the 
discussion. I intend to continue my research in this 
field and would be most grateful for any 
contributions (written or spoken) that anyone 
might care to offer. 

Marion Doyen 


AGUIRRE, WRATH OF GOD 
July 5-7 

‘The film (AGUIRRE) follows the fortunes of a 
Spanish expeditionary force which has set out 
from the Peruvian Sierras in search of the lost city 
of El Dorado. When the main expedition, led by 
Gonzalo Pizzaro, finds itself lost and exhausted in 
the jungle, a smaller party of forty men is 
despatched down river on rafts to find the lost city 
and to seek information from hostile Indians. 

‘The party never returns; and its increasingly 
desperate progress is charted tirst by Herzog in the 
stirring terms of a realistic adventure story... and 
then later as a grim surrealist farce in which 
hallucination has taken over from reality; and 
anarchy from an ordered sense of purpose. 

‘The destructive force in the story is Aguirre 
(Klaus Kinski), the splenetic, Grookback-like 
second-in-command who gradually assumes 
power and dictates the actions of the party. His 
aim is neither the common good nor any 
conventional notion of personal gain: rather, he 
dubs himself the ‘Wrath of God’, and in the 
climactic series of crazed soliloquies with which he 
seizes the centre of the screen while his colleagues 
lie dying around him, proclaims his desire to be; 
‘To produce history as other produce plavs...’.’ 
(Nigel Andrews/TTzt^ Financial Times.). (Dir. 
Werner Herzog. W. Germany, 1972. With: Klaus 
Kinski, Ruy Guerra, Helena Rojo. Colour. English 
subtitles. Cert. A. 95 mins.) 



THE ENIGMA OF KASPAR HAUSER 
July 5-7 

AGUIRRE is a film about obsession; THE 
ENIGMA OF KASPAR HAUSER is about a 
social outcast, a young man who almost from 
birth has lived absolutely isolated from human 
society, and who then enters into that society 
which first rejected him. The film has been 
compared with Truffaut’s L’ENFANT 
SAUVAGE; but as Derek Malcolm has observed: 
‘If Truffaut lets us identify with those who 
confront the child, we are asked by Herzog to see 
the world as Kaspar experiences it... Herzog asks 
questions that Truffaut barely hinted at about 
salvation through the educative, civilizing 
process, and certainly comes to more brutally 
pessimistic conclusions. How is it possible for a 
totally “natural” and spontaneous being not to be 
fatally upended by contact with our false 
certainties? And how can we rediscover the 
natural state if we refuse to question the basic 
assumptions of our logic? What indeed is logic 
itself the way that society defines and 
circumscribes it now?’ KASPAR HAUSER has 
been included in this season on Madness in the 
Cinema because it contains, not an image of 
‘madness’ itself, but an arguement about the 
social forces that produce, but cannot cope with, 
the Outsider, in the same way that it produces but 
cannot cope with madness. (Dir. Werner Herzog. 
W. Germany 1974. With: Bruno S., Walter 
Ladengast, Brigitte Mira. Colour. English 
subtitles. A Certificate. 110 mins). 



'The Enigma of Kaspar Hauser’. 


THE DEVILS 
July 8, 10, 11 

Ken Russell’s film is based on a play by John 
Whiting, in turn based on the book The Devils of 
Loudun by Aldous Huxley. It has been included in 
the Madness in Cinema season on the double 
grounds of its being ‘about’ a form of madness - 
apparent demoniacal possession - and because 
the ‘hysteria’ of its content is fully realised in that 
of its style. THE DEVILS is an account of an 
episode in the seventeenth-century convent of 
Loudun, during which the nuns are lashed by a 
scheming exorcist. Father Barre, into what 
appears to be possession by the Devil, but is in fact 
the frenzied unleashing of their long-repressed 
sexuality; this culminates in the death of another 
priest. Father Grandier, who is accused of sorcery 
and complicity with the Devil. The film, which 
Tom Milne - in the Monthly Film Bulletin - 
referred to as a companion-piece to 
HELLZAPOPPIN, is suffused not only with a 
somewhat conventional sort of Bad Taste but 
also, and far more disturbingly, with a 
particularly offensive misogyny, most evident in 
its combined fear and loathing of and fascination 
with, the female body. (Dir. Ken Russell. GB, 
1970. With: Vanessa Redgrave, Oliver Reed and 
Max Adrian. Technicolor. X Certificate. Ill mins.) 



SHOCK CORRIDOR 
July 8 


The film is set in a mental hospital; Johnny Barrett 
(Peter Beck) is a reporter who, simulating mental 
illness, enters the hospital as a patient; his 
objective is to investigate the murder of one of the 
other inmates. SHOCK CORRIDOR was initially 
banned by the British Board of Film Censors but 
was subsequently released with an X certificate. In 
his book on Samuel Fuller, Nicholas Garnham 
discusses Fuller’s notion of energy as ‘the ultimate ‘ 
truth’ to be celebrated, and says of SHOCK 
CORRIDOR. ‘The mad destructive nature of 
energy is made (clear) in SHOCK CORRIDOR 
where sheer physical energy is one of the 
symptoms of madness... The asylum is 
characterised by the sudden unmotivated 
outbursts of violent activity: the riot in the 
canteen, the nymphomaniacs’ assault on Johnny 
Barrett, the attempted lynching of a Negro. And 
so the whole process of cure is the destruction of 
energy. The ‘ hot baths and electric shock 
treatment calm the inmates down, the strait-jacket 
is held before the patients as a constant threat, and 
at the end Johnny Barrett is reduced to an almost 
inanimate object... The passion that is the driving 
force of Fuller’s heroes has been killed. It has 
destroyed itself. Absolute rationality meets 
absolute irrationality in a human vegetable. The 
price of safety is the destruction of all that makes 
us living human beings’. - Samuel Fuller by 
Nicholas Garnham. pp 143-4. (Dir. Samuel Fuller. 
USA, 1963. With: Peter Beck, Constance Towers. 
Black and White. X Certificate. 101 mins.) 


A WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
Juy 15 

In 1962 John Cassavetes directed A CHILD IS 
WAITING, a film about the problem of retarded 
children. It was produced under the aegis of 
Stanley Kramer, whom Cassavetes claimed to 
have distorted the film’s meaning through re- 
editing in such a way as to suggest that the 
‘problem’ was with the afflicted children rather 
than with the people who had difficulties in 
dealing with them. About twelve years later, when 
Cassavetes made A WOMAN UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE as an independent production, the 
film turned out to be a suprising success, not least 
because it was acclaimed in some quarters as a 
Laingian study of a woman’s sense of alienation 
from her family. If there is a lesson to be learned 
from the reputations of these two films, however, 
it is not simply that Cassavetes works best when 
enjoying the freedom that comes with 
independence (a cliche demolished by his excellent 
new Hollywood film, GLORIA, which is also' 
showing in this programme), but rather that his 
films are not easily pigeonholed. A WOMAN 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE is no exception and 
proves to be an unwieldy weapon in-the hands of 
dogmatists. One can accuse it, as John Tittensor 
has done {Cinema Papers. January 1977), of being 
‘a well intentioned half-truth about mental illness’ 
because ‘it never quite succeeds in grasping what 
those issues are, or in crystallising them in a way 
that will convey their full force to an audience.’ 
But such a criticism, one feels when confronted 
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with the film, is not so much incorrect as 
inappropriate. Cassavetes doesn’t elaborate a 
thesis on mental illness but presents an exploration 
of the dilemma faced by working class wife and 
mother who finds herself increasingly estranged 
from her family and is unable to understand or 
overcome her predicament. This is another of* the 
director’s claustrophobic dramas whose validity is 
inextricably bound up with the emotional truths 
established through the performances of his 
actors. The film is dominated by extraordinary 
performances by Peter Falk and Gena Rowlands 
as the husband and wife who have reached an 
impasse in their relationship. The husband is 
unable to comprehend the increasingly strange 
behaviour of his wife, who is confined to an 
institution for six months after creating a series of 
increasingly embarrassing and disturbing scenes. 
Cassavetes and his collaborators explore the 
problems of this couple in purely dramatic terms. 
A WOMAN UNDER INFLUENCE is not a film 
about the causes and symptoms of mental illness 
(significantly, it provides little background 
information on its characters and doesn’t contain 
a single scene of the wife in hospital). As Richard 
Combs noted in a review of the film {Sight and 
Sound, Winter 1975/76), ‘Cassavetes sees the 
moral problem as one of adjustment to others, of 
being true to one’s own energies without being 
caught in a double-bind: neither imposing, nor 
being imposed upon by patterns of compulsive 
behaviour.’ - Peter Walsh (Dir. John Cassavetes. 
USA, 1974. With: Peter Falk, Gena Rowlands. 
Colour. Cert. AA. 146 min.) 


THE THREE FACES OF EVE 
19 July 

Another film in this season featuring the 
psychiatrist-as-detective. Alistair Cooke casts a 
mantle of respectability over the subsequent 
mystery/melodrama by informing the audience 
that the story is a true one, based upon a clinical 
study written up by two Georgia (USA) 
psychiatrists. The narrative deals with the 
diagnosis and cure of multiple schizophrenia in a 
woman patient. Eve (Joanne Woodward, who 
won an Oscar for her performances). The film’s 
most interesting aspect is the way in which it sets 
up and then ‘resolves’, via the male psychiatrist, 
the tensions and problems which confront women 
in a patriarchal culture. Eve’s multiple 
personalities are those of Drab Housewife/ 
Mother, Whore and Mature Woman. The Mature 
Woman, the film alleges, can cope with all 
demands, sexual and social, without fragmenting 
herself - and without fragmenting the existing 
social order. (Dir. Nunnally Johnson. USA 1957. 
With: Joanne Woodward, David Wayne, Lee J. 
Cobb. Black and White. A Certificate. 95 mins). 


THE EXORCIST 
July 22, 24, 25 

Written and produced by William Peter Blatty 
and directed by William Friedkin, THE 
EXORCIST was colossally successful on its 
release in 1973. It is about the possession by the 
devil of a twelve-year-old girl; Regan MacNeil 
(Linda Blair), who is submitted first to the 




treatment of a series of psychiatrists and then, in 
her mother’s desperation, to the ministrations of 
the Catholic church. Ruth McCormick wrote a 
long article about the film in Cineaste, 
investigating the reasons for the film’s success. 
She argues that the film is both explicitly sexist - a 
female child entering puberty raped by a male 
devil, the guilt-ridden and mother-dominated 
priest who finally exorcises her, the hysterical 
mother of the child (Ellen Burstyn), all are 
‘passive and lost in a cruel world without male 
help and guidance’. McCormick suggests that the 
reason audiences flocked to see THE 
EXORCIST was that the film offered ‘a mystical, 
authoritarian solution to problems that seem to 
have dropped from the sky. The irrationality of 
everyday life becomes rationalised by the more 
extreme irrationality of the occult. The status quo, 
it tries to tell us, is good, and momentary 
disruptions of it are what cause our suffering, but 
if we just sit tight and pray, help will arrive, and 
time-honored values will be restored’. (Cineaste, 
Vol IV, no 3) (Dir. William Friedkin. USA 1973. 
With: Linda Blair, Ellen Burstyn, Max von Sydow. 
X Certificate. Metrocolor. 122 mins). 


MARAT/SADE 
July 22 

The full title of the film is THE PERSECUTION 
AND ASSASSINATION OF MARAT, AS 
PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF THE 
ASYLUM OF CHARENTON, UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE; 
the film, directed by Peter Brook, is based upon 
the play of thesame name by Peter Weiss, adapted 
by Adrian Mitchell. In a review of MARAT- 
SADE in Films and Filming (May ’67), Gordon 
Gow remarked that the theatre audience ‘was 
halfway toward being equated with the 
fashionable audience that considered it fun 
(between the years 1797 and 1811) to observe the 
therapeutic play-acting of the insane’. Now, 
however, before the film: ‘We are no longer at this 
intellectual remove. We are in the area of action, 
the white-tiled and duck-boarded bath-hall of the 
asylum. Led on by a restless camera, we look 
madness close in the face, and have no fixed point 
of observation. The audience of the period is 
shown to us occasionally, a shadowy bunch, 
separated (unlike us) from the dangerous 
performers by a barricade of iron bars’. The 
asylum is here seen to be the site of an argument 
about nature (the inmates representing, perhaps, a 
form of ‘nature in the raw’?): Sade asserts that 
nature is destructive, and that compassion is ‘the 
property of the privileged classes’, while Marat 
maintains that this is individualist indulgence, and 
that ‘collective action can overcome the silence of 
nature’. A note: the film is, according to its credits, 
a ‘Marat Sade Production’. (Dir. Peter Brook. GB, 
1966. With: Michael Williams, Glenda Jackson. 
DeLuxe Colour. X Certificate. 116 mins). 


Marat-Sade’. 

APOCALYPSE NOW 
July 29, 31; August 1 

Captain Benjamin Willard (Martin Sheen) is 
assigned by his superiors in the American Army in 
Vietnam to find and kill (‘terminate with extreme 
prejudice’) Colonel Walter Kurtz. Kurtz (Marlon 
Brando) is an erstwhile brilliant officer who has 
disappeared into Cambodia with a band of 
trained Montagnard tribesmen and is waging 
unconventional war from there. APOCALYPSE 
NOW (based on Joseph Conrad’s novella The 
Heart of Darkness) follows Willard’s journey up¬ 
river to his finding of Kurtz. In the Monthly Film 
Bulletin Richard Combs made the following 
remarks aboUt the film: ‘... Captain Willard 
witnesses an attack by helicopters of the 9th Air 
Cavalry on a Vietcong beachhead. The officer in 
charge, Kilgore, blasts the enemy with “The Ride 
of the Valkyries” as well as rockets, dresses and 
struts like the hero of a John Ford cavalry 
Western gone ape, and insists on trying the surf at 
the beach before the firing has ceased... Coppola 
evidently suspects that the helicopter attack sums 
up what the film has to say specifically about 
Vietnam - thereafter the war will be merely a local 
excuse for a much broader enquiry. Far from 
representing the acceptable and unacceptable 
faces of military insanity, Kilgore and Kurtz are 
really the protagonists of different nightmares [...] 
the metaphorical transformation that overtakes 
the film absolves it from accounting for Vietnam 
in any substantial sense, while raising 
uncomfortable questions about the way it 
recreates the war. [...] Given that the film only 
discusses American intervention in a 
military/technological light, never a political one, 
the inevitable implication is that the Americans’ 
“mistake” in Vietnam was in not having the 
courage of their own ruthlessness: to develop 
bigger and better Kilogores to become 
institutionalised Kurtzes.’ (Dir. Francis Coppola. 
USA, 1979. With Martin Sheen, Marlon Brando, 
Robert Duvall. Technicolor. X Certificate. 35mm 
version, 153 mins.) 

EL/UN CHIEN ANDALOU 
August 5 

“I am still an atheist, thank God,” said Luis 
Bunuel. In his films, the road from Christian belief 
to abject mental collapse is a perfectly logical one. 
Religious orthodoxy in Bunuel is invariably 
equated either with an ingenuous and impossible 
idealism doomed for disappointment (as in 
NAZARIN and VIRIDIANA) or with an 
emotional inhibition that, if released, will explode 
wrth a fearful, destructive force. 

In EL a pure and devout Churchman, 
Francisco, gazing absently at the feet of some boys 
as they participate in a strange religious 
ceremony, gradually finds his attention drawn to 
the feet and then the figure of a beautiful woman. 



His church attendances increase impressively, but 
only because of the prospect of seeing her again. 
This intermingling of erotic desire with religious 
facade and hypocrisy ominously anticipates the 
tension that is to develop between his natural 
sexual impulses and the conventional morality 
instilled into him. This tension takes the form of 
projecting his own repressed desire for the woman 
onto others, resulting in an insane jealousy whose 
demented dimensions have rarely been surpassed 
in the cinema. 

The very ease with which he wins the girl and 
marries her torments him subsequently, for it 
causes him to suspect her as prey to any man; and 
the manifestations of his paranoia and suspected 
cuckoldry become excitingly bizarre. Suspecting 
an innocent bystander of spying on him and his 
wife, he jabs a knitting needle through a keyhole 
as if hoping to impale this reprobate’s eyeball. 
Determined to put an end to the source of his 
torment, he approaches the bedside of his 
peacefully sleeping wife carrying a generous 
length of rope, some disinfectant, a pair of 
scissors, and a needle and thread. His wife 
suddenly awakens and flees before we learn for 
certain what he intended with these implements, 
but the mind boggles. At another stage, swaying 
from side to side in a frenzy of rage and self- 
loathing, he unaccountably starts beating a mad 
tatoo on the bannisters with a stair-rod. Hearing 
the noise from upstairs, the wife moves swiftly to 
her bedroom door and locks it, a gesture which 
speaks volumes about her immediate recognition 
of what is happening, the danger it represents and 
that it has in all probability happened before. 

Given the film’s thesis that the Church and the 
prevailing social order have unnaturally thwarted 
the hero’s emotional development, it is 
appropriate that the culmination of the man’s 
jealous fever should be an attempt on his part to 
strangle a priest in a church. Bunuel alternates an 
objective presentation of this scene with a 
subjective rendering of the hero’s fantasy that he is 
being mocked and derided by the congregation. 
This is the most overt visual representation of 
madness in the film: elsewhere Bunuel tends to 
observe manic behaviour with clipped 
nonchalance. The ending, every bit the equal of 
that of VIRIDIANA, is one of those thunderous 
anti-climaxes of which Bunuel is a supreme 
master. It turns the film upside down; and, in so 
doing, it reveals Bunuel once again as an inverted 
moralist, expressing his fundamental 
preoccupation with the preciousness of life 
through venting his rage at what Henry Miller 
termed the ‘abominable, the malicious,the ugly 
and hypocritical falsities of men.’ 

Buhuel’s cinematic origins are to be found in his 
surrealistic exercise with Salvador Dali, UN 
CHIEN ANDALOU, made in 1929. Although 
this infinitely discussed seventeen-minutes short is 
designed as a succession of images to which no 
literal meaning can be attached, this has not 
deterred commentators from expounding its 
implications, variously interpreting it as, among 
many other things, an evocation of the dream 
experience, an oblique picture of the battle of the 
sexes, and an attack on the dead-weight of culture. 
Bunuel himself called the film a ‘passionate, 
desperate appeal to murder.’ Its closest 
companion in the popular cinema is an equally 
inexhaustible work from a man who, by a curious 
coincidence, also collaborated in his time with 
Salvador Dali. The man is Alfred Hitchcock and 
the film is PSYCHO, which shares numerous 
thematic concerns with CHIEN ANDALOU 
(madness, murder, thwarted desire, shifting 
sexual identity, an attack on bourgeois norms) as 
well as much of its horror-comedy atmosphere, its 
characterisation and its imagery (insects on the 
hand). Both are obsessed by eyes, perhaps because 
both are determined to shock the eye into a new 
awareness and choose to proclaim this intention 
in a manner that is brutally unforgettable. 
PSYCHO does it with a knife: CHIEN 
ANDALOU with a razor that has grown no 
blunter over the years. 

Neil Sinyard 

EL. Dir. Luis Bunuel. Mexico, 1952. With: Arturo 
de Cordova, Delia Garces, Luis Beristdin. Black 
and white. Subtitled. Cert. X. 91 mins. 

UN CHIEN ANDALOU. Dirs. Luis Bunuel, 
Salvador Dali. France, 1928. With Pierre Batcheff, 
Simone Mareuil, Salvador Dali, Luis Bunuel. Black 
and white. Subtitled. Cert. X. 24 mins. 


LE BOUCHER 
August 7 

In his book on Chabrol, Robin Wood has 
suggested that: ‘Chabrol’s preoccupation with 
‘the beast in man' finds its most complete 
realisation here (in LE BOUCHER)’, in the story 
of an ex-Algeria and Indochina veteran turned 
village butcher turned psychopathic murderer, 
who then falls in love with the local 
schoolmistress. Mark Le Fanu, on the other hand, 
argues (in Monogram no 5) that ‘In LE 
BOUCHER any emphasis on the ‘psychology’ of 
the characters is misleading for it encourages us to 
ignore the aspects of the film most remarkable: 
namely, its repeated insistence on its own fictions, 
a series of clues about itself asking to be 
considered’, in other words an elaborately formal 
game-playing that is, he says, aesthetic, literary 
and decadent. He cites an example: when asked by 
Helene, the schoolmistress, what Cro-Magnon 
man would be like if he were alive today, a child 
answers that ‘it would be very nice to meet him’ 
(the discovery of one of the murders takes place 
near some prehistoric caves). Le Fanu considers 
this to be a joke, while Wood sees it as basic to the 
question the film is asking,‘To what extent has 
man overcome his barbaric beginnings?’ - the 
answer lies, I think, in the representation of the 
murderer; like Lang’s ‘M’, he is a consistenly 
‘human’ beast and he himself, Helene and the 
surrounding community are viewed with a 
sympathy that is none the less for being somewhat 
detached in tone. (Dir. Claude Chabrol. France 
1969. With: Stephane Audran, Jean Yanne. 
Eastmancolor. English subtitles. X Certificate. 90 
mins). 



PERSONA/HOUR OF THE WOLF 
August 8 


PERSONA is about the relationship of two 
women, the nurse Alma (Bibi Andersson) and her 
patient Elizabeth (Liv Ullmann) during the course 
of Elizabeth’s mental breakdown. Robin Wood 
says of the film: ‘...in it one can see the whole 
traditional concept of art - an ordering of 
experience towards a positive end, a wholeness of 
statement - cracking and crumbling even as, half¬ 
way through the film, the image cracks and 
crumbles. Breakdown, due to the sort of total 
exposure I have suggested, is both theme and form 
- that is to say, it is experienced both by the 
characters and by the artist, the ‘formal’ collapse 
acting as a means of communicating the sensation 
of breakdown directly to the spectator... Bergman 
draws the spectator into the film, demanding total 
emotional involvement: the pre-credit and credit 
sequences shock and disturb rather than detach; 
the fiction that follows up to the midway point 
engrosses, with nothing either to distance or 
distract us from a moral and psychological 
exploration of the characters and their 
relationship, via the emotional-intellectual 
processes through which we customarily 
experience fictional narratives’. (From Ingmar 
Bergman by Robin Wood, p 145) (Dir. Ingmar 
Bergman. Sweden, 1966. With: Bibi Andersson, Liv 
Ullman. Black and White. English subtitles. X 
Certificate. 116 mins). 

HOUR OF THE WOLF, completed by Bergman 
after PERSONA, is about a painter who is 
terrorised by nightmares and by memories of his 
past. ‘Goran Persson has called the film 
‘Bergman’s PSYCHO’, and it certainly follows a 
similar progression into ever-deepening darkness 
and horror, to the ultimate disintegration of the 
personality. But perhaps, if we are to compare it 
with Hitchcock, it has more in common with 
VERTIGO: we have, again, the hero torn between 
the world of daily reality and another world, a 


fascinating abyss, which may represent a deeper 
and more potent reality or may be an illusion, but 
which leads by an inevitable process towards 
disintegration and death’. (Robin Wood, op cit. p 
161). (Dir. Ingmar Bergman. Sweden, 1968. With: 
Liv Ullman, Max von Sydow, Erland Josephson. 
Black and White. English subtitles. X Certificate. 
89 mins). 


I NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSE GARDEN 
August 9 

‘I NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSh 
GARDEN is the account - of how teenuger 
Deborah Blake returns from suicidal fantasy to a 
precarious willingness to give life another try. It is 
a success story, but a measured, qualified one - the 
film’s title is the psychiatrist’s reply when 
Deborah complains that reality is painful and 
difficult compared with the security of the desert 
gods which rule her imagination. 

‘TTiis latest in a long line of movies about 
mental institutions is chiefly distinguished bv 
what it does not do. It does not revel in too many 
lurid scenes of zany inmates being violent or 
bestial. It does not idealise the mental institution 
as a citadel of scientific wisdom and compassion, 
nor caricature it as a latter-day Bedlam 
administered by sadists. It does not explain away 
its protagonist’s schizophrenia with some 
unearthed childhood trauma, as if the condition 
were a sort of Freudian acrostic to be solved.' 
(Christopher Poeterfield//’ (From 
Edinburgh Film Festival booklet, 1977) 

I NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSE GARDEN. 
Dir. Anthony Page. USA, 1977. With: Bibi 
Andersson, Kathleen Quinlan, Ben Piazza. Colour. 
X Certificate. 92 mins. 


PLAY MISTY FOR ME 
August 14-15 

Directed by and starring Clint Eastwood. PLAY 
MISTY FOR ME is a psychological 
melodrama/thriller about the lethal obsession a 
woman (Jessica Walter) has for a radio disc- 
jockey. She repeatedly rings him at his radio 
station, asking him to play ‘Misty’ for her; she 
.engineers a meeting between them; she attempts to 
invade his life (unsolicited shopping from the 
supermarket, uninvited appearances in his bed 
and so on); rebuffed, she becomes maniacal and 
dangerous. Ostensibly about pathological sexual 
jealousy, PLAY MISTY FOR ME is in fact an 
extended expression of male paranoia: the Other, 
threatening female force (significantly, in terms of 
Hollywood iconography of female evil, the 
woman is dark-haired) menaces not only 
Eastwood’s freewheeling mode of living and his 
(blonde) girlfriend, but also - armed with her 
castrating knife - inevitably, his ‘manhood’. (Dir. 
Clint Eastwood. USA 1971. With: Clint Eastwood, 
Donna Mills, Jessica Walter. Technicolor. X 
Certificate. 102 mins.) 






JULY 

Wed.l Film and Dance: THF RFD SHOES (U) 3.00 p.m. 

Tavernier: LE JUGE ET L'ASSASSIN & 

DES ENFANTS GATES (Club) 6.30 p.m. 

Thu. 2 Kaplan: NEA (X) & LA FIANCEE DU PIRATE (X) 6.30 p.m. 
Fri. 3 Film and Dance: FAME (AA) & 

BLACK & TAN FANTASY 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

Kaplan: NEA (X) & LA FIANCEE DU PIRATE (X) 6.30 p.m. 

Sat. 4 Film Workshop Screening: THE TEA MACHINE 

(John Crumpton) 12.00 - 2.30 p.m. 

Film and Dance: FAME (AA) & 

BLACK & TAN FANTASY 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

Kaplan: NEA (X) & LA FIANCEE DU PIRATE (X) 6.30 p.m. 


Sun. 5 Kaplan: PAPA LES PETITS BATEAUX & Short (Club) 3.00 
p.m. 

Madness in Film: THE ENIGMA OF' KASPAR 

HAUSER (A) & AGUIRRE, WRATH OE GOD (A) 7.00 p.m. 


Fri. 24 Madness in Film: THE EXORCIST (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

RAGING BULL (X) 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 25 Film Workshop Screening: Work by Four Corner Films 



(Marv Pat Leece) 

Madness in Film: THE EXORCIST (X) 
RAGING BULL (X) 

12.00 . 2.30 p.m. 
3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 26 

Film and Dance: RED DF:TACHMENT OF 
WOMEN (Club) 

RAGING BULL (X) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 27 

RAGING BULL (X) 

6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 28 

RAGING BULL (X) 

6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 29 

Madness in Film: APOCALYPSF^ NOW (X) 
Overlooked or Underrated: 

THE ONION FIELD (Club) 

3.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 30 

MY BRILLIANT CAREER (U) & 

PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (A) 

7.00 p.m. 


Mon. 6 

Tue. 7 

Wed. 8 

Thu. 9 
Fri. 10 

Sat. 11 


Sun. 12 

Mon. 13 
Tue. 14 
Wed. 15 


Thu. 16 
Fri. 17 

Sat. 18 


Sun. 19 

Mon. 20 
Tue. 21 
Wed. 22 

Thu. 23 


Madness in Film: THE ENIGMA OF KASPAR 

HAUSER (A) & AGUIRRE, W RATH OF GOD (A) 7.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: THE ENIGMA OF KASPAR 

HAl SLR (A) & AGUIRRE, WRATH OF GOD (A) 7.00 p.m. 


Madness in Film: THE DEVILS (X) 3.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: SHOCK CORRIDOR (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

GLORIA (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Madness in Film: THFZ DEVILS (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

GLORIA (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Film Workshop Screening: THAT’S NO LADY & 

JOBS FOR THE GIRLS (Christine Bellamy and 
Jenny Woodley) 12.00 - 2.30 p.m. 

Film and Dance: SWEET CHARITY (A) 3.00 p.m. 

GLORIA (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Madness in Film: THE DEVILS (X) 11.00 p.m. 


Film and Dance: SWINGTIME (A) & 
DANCE GIRL DANCE (A) 

GLORIA (AA) 

GLORIA (AA) 

GLORIA (AA) 


2.30 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Film and Dance: THE TURNING POINT (A) & 

Short 3.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: A WOMAN UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE (AA) 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

FINGERS (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Film and Dance: THE TURNING POINT (A) 

& Short 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

FINGERS (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Film Workshop Screening: INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN & 

THE CUMBERLAND STORY (Roger Buck) 12.30 - 2.00 p.m. 
Film and Dance: FORTY-SECOND STREET & 

Extract (A) 3.00 p.m. 

FINGERS (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Film and Dance: THE TURNING POINT (A) & Shortll.OO p.m. 


Madness in Film: THE THREE FACES OF EVE (A)3.00 p.m. 
FINGERS (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

FINGERS (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

FINGERS (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Madness in Film: THE EXORCIST (X) 3.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: MARAT-SADE (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


RAGING BULL (X) 


Fri. 31 Madness in Film: APOCALY PSE NOW (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
MY BRILLIANT CAREER (U) & 

PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (A) 7.00 p.m. 

AUGUST 


Sat. I Madness in Film: APOCALYPSE NOW (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
MY BRILLIANT CAREER (U) & 

PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (A) 7.00 p.m. 

Sun. 2 Film and Dance: THE BANDWAGON (U) & 

BRIGADOON (U) 2.30 p.m. 

MY BRILLIANT CAREER (U) & 

PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (A) 7.00 p.m. 

Mon. 3 MY BRILLIANT CAREER (U) & 

PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (A) 7.00 p.m. 


Tue. 4 MY BRILLIANT CAREER (U) & 
PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (A) 

Wed. 5 Film and Dance: TOM THUMB (U) 

Madness in Film: EL (X) & UN CHIEN 
ANDALOU (X) 

Thu. 6 Retrospective: SCARFACE (Club) 

Fri. 7 FLASH GORDON (A) 

Madness in Film: LE BOUCHER (AA) 

Sat. 8 FLASH GORDON (A) 

Madness in Film: PERSONA (X) & 
HOUR OF THE WOLF (X) 


7.00 p.m. 

3.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 


Sun. 9 Film and Dance Discussion Group (CFTA Clubroom) 2.00 p.m. 

Film and Dance: HELLO DOLLY (U) 3.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: I NEVER PROMISED YOU A 

ROSE GARDEN (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 10 Film and Dance: NIJINSKY (AA) & 

SPECTACLE DE LA DANCE 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 11 Reiiospective: LOVE IN THE 

AFTERNOON (A) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 12 Film and Dance: T\LES OF BEATRIX POTTER (U)3.00 p.m. 

Overlooked or Underrated: HOLLYWDOD COWBOY (A) & 
SLITHER (AA) 7.00 p.m. 


Thu. 13 Film and Dance: ALL THAT JAZZ (X) & 

NIGHT JOURNEY 5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 


Fri. 14 Madness in Film: PLAY MISTY FOR ME (X)3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
Film and Dance: ALL THAT JAZZ (X) & 

NIGHT JOURNEY 5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Sat. 15 Lecture-Discussion on Madness in Film 3.00 p.m. 

Film and Dance: ALL THAT JAZZ (X) 5.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Madness in Film: PLAY MISTY FOR ME (X) 11.00 p.m. 


6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
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Sun. 16 

Mon. 17 

Tue. 18 

Wed. 19 

Thu. 20 
Fri. 21 

Sal. 22 

Sun. 23 

Mon. 24 
Tue. 25 
Wed. 26 

Thu. 27 

Fri. 28 

Sal. 29 

Sun. 30 


Film and Dance: FIMAN'S RAINBOW (U) & 

APPALACHIAN SPRING 3.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film/Relrospeclive: MONKEY BUSINESS (U) & 
ROXIE HART (A) 7.00 p.m. 

Madness in F'ilm/Relrospeclive: MONKEY' BUSINF^SS (U) & 
ROXIE HART (A) 7.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film/Relrospeclive: MONKF2Y BUSINESS (U) & 
ROXIE HART (A) 7.00 p.m. 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH (X) 3.00 p.m. 

Film and Dance: RED PSALM (AA) & 

THE CONFRONTATION (A) 7.00 p.m. 

WILLIE AND PHIL (X) 6.15 & 8..30 p.m. 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

WILLIE AND PHIL (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH (X) 3.00 & 1 LOO p.m. 

WILLIE AND PHIL (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Madness in Film: ASYLUM; BREATHING AND RUNNING 
& PSYCHIATRY AND VIOLENCE (Club) 3.00 p.m. 

WILLIE AND PHIL (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


WILLIE AND PHIL (X) 
WILLIE AND PHIL (X) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Film and Dance: ROMEO AND .lULIET (I ) 3.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: SUDDENLY. LAST SUMMER (X) & 
LILITH (X) 6..30 p.m. 


Madness in Film: ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO S NEST (X) 


TOM HORN (AA) & BULLITT (AA) 
Madness in Film: ONE FLEW OVER THE 


6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

CUCKOO’S NEST (X) 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Film and Dance: LIVES OF PERFORMERS & 

Short (Club) 3.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO S NEST (X) 6.00 & 8..30 p.m. 

TOM HORN (AA) & BULLITT (AA) 11.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: FREUD - THE SECRET PASSION (A) & 

PSYCHO (X) 2.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: ONE FLEW OVER THF' 

CUCKOO’S NEST (X) 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 


Mon. 31 Madness in Film: ONE FLEW OVF^R THF' 
CUCKOO’S NEST (X) 

SEPTEMBER 

Tue. 1 


i 


Madness in Film: ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO’S NEST (X) 


Wed. 2 CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
THE SPECIAL EDITION (A) 

Madness in Film: SPELLBOUND (A) 

Thu. 3 COALMINER’S DAUGHTER (A) 

Fri. 4 CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
THE SPECIAL EDITION (A) 
COALMINER'S DAUGHTER (A) 

Sat. 5 CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
THE SPECIAL EDITION (A) 
COALMINER’S DAUGHTER (A) 

Sun. 6 Madness in Film: HELLZAPOPPIN (U) 
COALMINER’S DAUGHTER (A) 

Mon. 7 COALMINER’S DAUGHTER (A) 

Tue. 8 COALMINER'S DAUGHTER (A) 


6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 


6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
KIND - 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

KIND - 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

KIND - 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Wed. 0 

Thu. 10 
Fri. 11 

Sat. 12 

Sun. 13 

Mon. 14 
Tue. 15 
Wed. 16 

Thu. 17 
Fri. 18 

Sat. 10 

Sun. 20 

Mon. 21 
Tue. 22 
Wed. 23 

Thu. 24 

Fri. 25 

Sat. 26 

Sun. 27 

Mon. 28 

Tue. 29 

Wed. 30 


PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID (X) 3.00 p.m. 

Overlooked or Underrated: ROMANC E OF A 

HORSE THIEF (A) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


UNION CITY (A) & ERASERHEAD (X) 


7.00 p.m. 


PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
UNION CITY (A) & ERASERHEAD (X) 7.00 p.m. 

PAT (iARRETT AND BILLY THE KID (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
UNION CITY (A) & ERASERHEAD (X) 7.00 p.m. 


Madness in Film: FAMILY LIFE (AA) 
UNION CITY (A) & ERASERHEAD (X) 


3.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 


UNION CITY (A) & ERASERHEAD (X) 7.00 p.m. 

UNION CITY (A) & ERASERHEAD (X) 7.00 p.m. 

INV ASION OF THE BODY SNATC HERS (X) & 

PIRANHA (X) 2.00 p.m. 

Madness in Film: DR. MABl SE DER SPIELER (A) 7.00 p.m. 


Tavernier: DEAI H VVATC H (AA) 


6.00 (V 8.30 p.m. 


INVASION OF THE BODY SNATC HERS (X) A: 

PIRANHA (X) 2.00 A: 11.00 p.m. 

Tavernier: DEATH W AT( H (AA) 6.00 A: 8.30 p.m. 

Madness in Film: A FINE. MADNESS (A) A: Shorts 3.00 p.m. 
Tavernier: DEATH W AT( H (AA) 6.00 A: 8.30 p.m. 

INV ASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS (X) A: 

PIRANHA (X) 

Madness in Film: REPl LSION (X) 

Tavernier: DEATH VV ATC H (AA) 

Tavernier: DEATH W ATC H (AA) 

Tavernier: DEAI H WATC H (AA) 

CHINATOWN (X) 

Madness in Film: THE COBWEB (A) A: 

LI ST FOR LIFE (A) 

HEARTLAND (A) A: A .11 R\ OF 
HER PEERS (A) 

CHINATOWN (X) 

HEARTLAND (A) A: A .lURY OF 
HER PEERS (A) 

Madness in Film: THE SF^VENTH VEIL (A) 

HEARTLAND (A) A: A .11 RV OF 
HER PEERS (A) 

CHINATOWN (X) 


HEARTLAND (A) A: A .11 RY OF 
HER PEERS (A) 

HEARTLAND (A) A: A .lURV OF 
HER PEERS (A) 

HEARTLAND (A) A: A .11 RY OF 
HER PEERS (A) 

RICHARD PRYOR IN CONC FRT (X) A: 
HAROLD AND MAC DE (AA) 

Madness in Film: PURSUED (A) 



1 

1.00 

p.m. 



3.00 

p.m. 

6.00 

A: 

8.30 

p.m. 

6.00 

A: 

8.30 

p.m. 

6.00 

A: 

8.30 

p.m. 



3.00 

p.m. 



6.30 

p.m. 

6.15 

A: 

8.30 

p.m. 

3.00 A: 1 

LOO 

p.m. 

6.15 

A: 

8.30 

p.m. 



3.00 

p.m. 

6.15 

A: 

8.30 

p.m. 


1 

LOO 

p.m. 

F (A) 

1 

3.00 

p.m. 

6.15 

A: 

8.30 

p.m. 

6.15 

A: 

8.30 

p.m. 

6.15 

A: 

8.30 

p.m. 



2.30 

p.m, 

6.15 

A: 

8.30 

p.m 


IMPORTANT NOTES: 

All screenings will be held in the Arts Lab C inema. 

With double-bill programmes the main film (listed first) will be screened after 
the support (listed second). 

Club performances are only open to members and their guests. All other 
performances are open to the public. 


HOLT STREET BIRMINGHAM B7 4BA 021 359 4192 
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MONKEY BUSINESS 
August 16-18 

One of Hawks's great screwball comedies, about a 
scientist (Cary Grant) and his wife (Ginger 
Rogers), who revert to infantilism when a 
chimpanzee accidentally invents a youth potion. 
The comedy is fairly black, however, for the 
implication of the film is that childhood is a state 
akin to that of madness: impregnable to reason, 
savage and destructive. Jacques Rivette has 
written of the film: Tn MONKEY BUSINESS the 
enemy (the ‘inhuman’)hascreptintoman himself: 
the subtle poison of the Fountain of Youth, the 
temptation of infantilism. This we have long 
known to be one of the less subtle wiles of the Evil 
One ... And it is the most unfortunate of illusions 
which Hawks rather cruelly attacks: the notion 
that adolescence and childhood are barbarous 
states from which we are rescued by education. 
The child is scarcely distinguishable from the 
savage he imitates in his games: and a most 
distinguished old man, after he has drunk the 
precious fluid, takes delight in imitating a chimp. 
One can find in this a classical conception of man, 
as a creature whose only path to greatness lies 
through experience and maturity; at the end of his 
journey, it is his old age which will be his judge. 

‘...From the close-up of the chimpanzee to the 
moment when the diaper slips off the baby Cary 
Grant, the viewer’s head swims with the constant 
whirl of immodesty and impropriety; and what is 
this feeling if not a mixture of fear, censure - and 
fascination. The allure of the instinctual, the 
abandonment to primitive earthly forces, evil, 
ugliness, stupidity - all of the Devil’s attributes 
are, in these comedies in which the soul itself is 
tempted to bestiality, deviously combined with 
logic in extremis: the sharpest point of the 
intelligence is turned back upon itself’ (From 
Focus on Howard Hawks, pp 72-3). 

MONKEY BUSINESS Dir. Howard Hawks. USA 
1952. With: Ginger Rogers, Cary Grant, Marilyn 
Monroe. Black and White. A Certifcate. 97 mins. 


ASYLUM 
August 23 

The only film on his work sanctioned by R. D. 
Laing, ASYLUM is a documentary film about a 
house in North London which provides a refuge 
for the mentally disturbed. Steve Waugh has 
written about the film in The Other Cinema’s 
catalogue: ‘Most of the film is purposefully 
unthought out, by both the residents and the 
filmmakers and this lack of pretension pervades 
the film. The frame is always crowded with soda 
cans and books, plates of food, dirty dishes and 
the sayings written on the walls (‘Faith Full Yet 
With Beast’ and ‘Leon has a good brain’), the 
effluvia of life in the Community. The technique 
seems sloppy. With the sound man and Robinson 
(the director of the film) himself constantly 
slipping into the frame, until we realise that the; 
are not just slipping in. They have become a part 
of the film because they have become part of the 
Community’. (Dir. Peter Robinson. USA 1972. 
Colour. 95 mins). Also showing: BREATHING 
AND RUNNING (1972): ‘An interview with R. 
D. Laing who talks about observations that led 
him into self-analysis’ and PSYCHIATRY AND 
VIOLENCE (1972), in which Laing compares the 
violence of psychiatry with that of the Inquisition 
and the search for witchcraft. (Both directed by 
Peter Robinson). 


LILITH 
August 26 

Robert Rossen died in February 1966. He had 
never been a fashionable director and his demise 
drew withering testimonials such as Philip 
French’s in The Observer: ‘Here was a director 
whom one felt would rather be dull than trivial, 
and frequently was.* Rossen’s career had been 
further clouded by his involvment with the 
McCarthyist purge in Hollywood. Blacklisted in 
1951 for alleged Communist sympathies, he had 
recanted politically two years later, which 


discredited him in the eyes of many critics and 
fellow film-makers. Certainly his career seemed to 
be dwindling into lethargic timidity after the 
vigour of his early screen-writing (THEY WON’T 
FORGET, MARKED WOMAN, THE 
ROARING TWENTIES, A WALK IN THE 
SUN and the remarkable boxing saga, BODY 
AND SOUL, in which John Garfield, also to be 
destroyed by the Hollywood blacklist, gave 
perhaps the performance of his career.) 

But Rossen’s final two films, THE HUSTLER 
(1961) and LILITH (1964) are remarkable 
achievements by any standards. THE HUSTLER 
has been justly celebrated, but LILITH, set in a 
mental institution and a delicate study of both the 
tragedy and attraction of madness, was a film so 
unexpectedly lyrical from a director associated 
with realism that American critics dismissed it for 
failing to conform to their expectations of the 
director. They even pronounced it inferior to the 
contemporary psycho-drama, DAVID AND 
LISA, which is rather like dismissing Macbeth in 
favour of Murder in the Red Barn. Its reception was 
more sympathetic in Europe and the film was 
particularly championed by the critics oiCahiers 
du Cinema, who perceived a connection not so 
much with Rossen’s previous work as with 
masterpieces such as Laughton’s NIGHT OF 
THE HUNTER, Kazan’s SPLENDOUR IN THE 
GRASS, and, particularly, Hitchcock’s 
VERTIGO. These are all brilliantly individual 
films, bound together by a dream-like 
atmosphere, an ambiguity of motive and 
behaviour, and, in particular, by a strain of poetic 
symbolism that is not usually to be found in the 
province of the mainstream American cinema. 

Rossen’s flair for investing realism with poetic 
significance had been partially developed in THE 
HUSTLER, notably in the character splendidly 
played by Piper Laurie whose lameness seems 
there for the purpose of suggesting a 
psychological as much as physical disability. 
When asked about the emphasis on disability in 
his last two films, Rossen replied: “It is because if I 
look at the world in which we live I cannot keep 
from seeing in it a great number of cripples and I 
cannot speak of them as if it were a matter of 
contemptibly depraved human beings, I want to 
speak of them with sympathy, with 
understanding.’’ The lonely hero of LILITH is a 
typical Rossen searcher whose sympathetic yet 
unguarded entry into the world of the so-called 
‘mentally ill’ is to break down his own certainties 
as appearances and perceptions become 
increasingly tantalising and nebulous (the 
wonderful photography and editing of Eugene 
Shuftan and Aram Avakiam assist in this 
impression by giving a quality of shimmering 
unreality to the physical world). As in VERTIGO, 
it is a dangerous, enchanted journey into beauty 
and illusion, and explores the need of an 
increasingly disturbed hero to possess and 
dominate a loved object, an attempt which comes 
to endanger both himself and the woman he 
cherishes. 

In addition to paying homage to an underrated 
director for his consistently courageous critique of 
society and for his sympathy for the ‘insulted and 
injured’, this showing of LILITH might also stand 
as a memorial to Jean Seberg. In a remarkable 
cast (which includes Warren Beatty, Peter Fonda, 
Kim Hunter, Jessica Walter and Gene Hackman), 
it was Jean Seberg who achieved a particularly 
close rapport with Rossen and her performance as 
Lilith became the most beautiful and deeply felt of 
her short, tragic career. She was as keenly hurt as 
Rossen himself by the critical abuse and by the 
film’s financial failure. “We had truly given the 
best of ourselves and that, for an empty theatre’’, 
she wrote later. “So LILITH was for me at once 
the most exciting of my experiences as an actress 
and something rather sad. The recent death of 
Rossen, in which I do not succeed in really 
believing, only adds to this sadness...! had the 
impression that there was in Rossen something 
very precious and very secret that I would neVer 
find again...It will not have been given to him to 
know success for the most venturesome work, and 
the most personal, thal he ever undertook. I 
console myself by thinking that some people have 
loved the film, and by hoping that others will love 
it when they see it in cine-clubs.” 

Neil Sinyard 

LILITH. Dir. Robert Rossen. U.S.A., 1964. With: 
Warren Beatty, Jean Seberg, Peter Fonda, Kim 
Hunter. Black and white. Cert. X. 126 mins. 


SUDDENLY, LAST SUMMER 
August 26 

Based on a one-act play by Tennessee Williams, 
SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER is, like THE 
THREE FACES OF EVE, a psychological 
melodrama/mystery story. A young girl, 
traumatised after witnessing the rape and murder 
of her gay cousin while on holiday with him in 
Europe, then loses her memory and has a mental 
breakdown. The ‘mystery’ of her illness and its 
‘solution’ and cure is brought about by, again, 
Montgomery Clift as a dedicated young doctor. 
(Dir. Joseph L. Mankiewitz. GB, 1959. With: 
Elizabeth Taylor, Katharine Hepburn, 
Montgomery Clift. Black and White. A Certificate. 
114 mins.) 



ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST 
August 27-September I 


This film is being shown in the Madness in Cinema 
season as a major example of the ideology which 
infortns the representations of insanity and the 
asylum in Western mainstream cinema. In 
Framework no 5 Reynold Humphries and 
Genevieve Suzzoni wrote a long and very critical 
article about ONE FLEW OVER THE 
COOKOO’S NEST. They made the following 
obversations: ‘Who are the insane? The inmates of 
the ward are shown as mad from the very outset in 
the way they play cards, eat, sleep, amuse 
themselves. Their madness throughout the very 
length of the film is never put in doubt, due to the 
presentation of their features and their 
characteristics: they correspond to society’s view 
of the insane, a view reinforced by the film at every 
turn. Thus film and ideology reinforce one 
another. The conclusion to be drawn is that there 
exist mad people and also therefore sane people... 
As their status of being mad is not questioned, 
they must be put away. However, the sane are 
incarcerated too (McMurphy who doesn’t behave 
mad except to convince the authorities). Asylums 
are used as prisons to solve a problem nobody 
wants to face (the barbed wire is highly 
significant). So the film contains a built-in 
contradiction. Asylums are hideous places used to 
suppress the insane; the insane exist and h^ve to be 
put away somewhere, ie. into asylums...’. (Dir. 
Milos Forman. USA, 1975. With: Jack Nicholson, 
Louise Fletcher. DeLuxe Colour. X Certificate. 134 
mins.) 

PSYCHO 
30 Aug 

Showing in double-bill with FREUD - THE 
SECRET PASSION, PSYCHO is less a film about 
psychoanalysis than a psychoanalytical essay in 
and about voyeurism couched in the terms of a 
thriller. ‘Norman’s psychosis is the MacGuffin of 
PSYCHO; its special nature is irrelevant. 
Hitchcock concentrates instead on problems, of 
presentation and point of view, the uncertain line 
between the normal audience and the psychotic 
character, and the actually hazy areas of moral 
judgement. Throughout the movie we are placed 
in situations that challenge our conventional 
aesthetic and moral responses. (The) attack on the 
reflex use of conventional pieties is basically an 
attack on the desire of the audience to deny 
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responsibility and assert complete detachment. 
The viewer who wants such placidity and 
irresponsibility is mocked by the pseudo¬ 
documentary beginning of the movie. If he 
chooses, he has another trapdoor available at the 
end - in the explanation of the psychologist’. (Leo 
Braudy. Focus on Hitchcock, p 126), (Dir. Alfred 
Hitchcock. USA. 1960. With: Janet Leigh, Anthony 
Perkins, Vera Miles. Black and White. X 
Certificate. 108 mins). 

FREUD: THE SECRET PASSION 
August 30 

John Huston’s account of a period in the life of 
Sigmund Freud begins in 1885, when Freud was 
twenty-nine, and focuses on those years in which 
Freud was beginning to formulate his theory of 
the unconscious in the face of massive hostility 
from the medical establishment. The development 
of this theory - expressed in highly compressed 
and fictional form in the film through his 
treatment of a female patient (Susannah York as 
Cecily Koertner) - is considered alongside Freud’s 
own development in self-analysis: a double 
‘voyage of discovery’. The film is central to this 
season on a number of counts; one is its attempt to 
place the revolutionary nature of Freud’s 
discovery within a wider context than that of mere 
detective-story (c.f. the psychoanalyst in 
SPELLBOUND), by reference both to its specific 
historical context and to the general history, of 
ideas - there are references to Copernicus and to 
Darwin; another is Huston’s use of a ‘romantic’ 
actor, Montgomery Clift, in the title part: Freud 
the man of science is also Freud/Clift the 
anguished artist. It is worth noting that Jean-Paul 
Sartre assisted in writing the script. - Marion 
Doyen. (Dir. John Huston, USA, 1962. With: 
Montgomery Clift, Susannah York, Larry Parks. 
Black and White. Cert. X. 139 mins. 16mm print.) 


SPELLBOUND 
September 2 

The result of a highy-publicised collaboration 
between Hitchcock and Salva(Jor Dali (who 
designed the dream sequences), SPELLBOUND, 
a murder mystery set in a psychiatric hospital, was 
greeted with derision not only by the critics but 
also by practising psychiatrists, who protested 
that the film’s ‘Freudianism’ was bogus. Perhaps 
this missed the point, however, for: ‘Sex is a 
central experience where feelings of other kinds - 
anxiety, fear and the unexpected particularly - 
abound. There is a desire on Hitchcock’s part to 
link up with orthodox Freudianism as the system 
that most closely approximates his vision of the 
unconscious, but the films never quite connect. It 
is not just that the Freudianism of 
SPELLBOUND is naive, but that it really has 
little to do with the major intensities of the movie. 
Scratched lines on a bedspread, the mixture of 
sexual and murderous attitudes, are more rich 
than Ingrid Bergman’s solution of the murder via 
psychoanalysis at the film’s end’. (A J La Valley. 


Focus on Hitchcock p 8), (Dir. Alfred Hitchcock. 
USA 1945. With: Ingrid Bergman, Gregory Peck. 
Black and White. A Certificate. Ill mins). 

HELLZAPOPPIN 
September 6 

Included in this season because its style represents 
mainstream Hollywood’s closest approach to 
surrealism, HELLZAPOPPIN is the ultimate in 
screwball comedies: two scriptwriters unfold their 
own plot when the prospective director of their 
film tells them they can’t make a film without a 
plot. Fantasy evolves within fantasy; there is even 
less attempt at narrative coherence (or at 
conventional plot) than is to be found in the Marx 
Brothers’ films. The film is delightful. (Dir. H C 
Potter. USA, 1941. With: Martha Raye, Olsen and 
Johnson, Mischa Auer. Black and White. A 
Certificate. 84 mins.) 


FAMILY LIFE 
September 13 

Produced by Tony Garnett and directed by Ken 
Loach, FAMILY LIFE is a feature film in the 
‘documentary realist’ mould, which examines the 
familial and social pressures that drive a young 
girl from a ‘normal’ suburban background into 
mental collapse. The film is not only an account - 
using unknown actors - of a social system Which 
can produce mental illness, but an indictment of 
that system. (Dir. Ken Loach. GB, 1971. With: 
Sandy Ratcliff, Bill Dean, Grace Cave. 
Technicolor. A Certificate. 108 mins.) 


DR. MABUSE DER SPIELER 
September 16 

Dr Mabuse is a master-criminal with almost 
superhuman powers; in the disarray and 
confusion of post-war Germany, Mabuse 
attempts to build an empire of crime, but he is 
ultimately foiled by Inspector Wenk and 
degenerates into madness. Julian Petley has 
written of this extraordnary film: ‘DR MABUSE, 
DER SPIELER demonstrates Lang’s fascination 
for evil. Mabuse is not a monster like Nosferatu or 
Caligari but an extraordinary person with 
supernatural, hypnotic powers, in revolt against a 
corrupt and decadent society off which he 
mercilessly preys. As one character particularly 
obsessed with his declaims: “Who he is nobody 
knows. He is there. He lives. He stands over the 
city - huge like a tower - he is damnation and 
eternal bliss. He is the greatest man that ever 
lived.” And he himself says: “I am going to be a 
giant, a titan, who throws into turmoil gods and 
laws like so many Autumn leaves.” This vision of 
Mabuse as a sort of Romantic figure shaking his 
fist at Fate is strengthened when one of his 
followers scrawls the name Gotz von Berlichingen 
on his prison walls - one of Geothe’s Romantic 
heroes. He also represents another side of Lang’s 
interest in Fate: he is like a giant puppet master 
manipulating the fate of those around him. But in 
another sense he is a victim of Fate himself: like 



other such figures in Lang’s work, he is the victim 
of the limitations of being human, and destroys 
himself trying to overcome them.’ (Dir. Fritz 
Lang. Germany, 1922. With: Rudolf Klein-Rogge, 
Bernhard Goetzge, Aud Egede IMissen. Black and 
White. A Certificate, part I: 102 mins; part II: 93 
mins.) 

A FINE MADNESS 
September 19 

‘He is the rebellious artist, the violent, happy, 
eternal child, the Brendan Behan, the Dylan 
Thomas, the irresponsible, idealistic, lunibering, 
simpleminded, poetic, verbose, romantic, 
nineteen-fifties hero, brought up to date’ (Mike 
Same, Films and Filming, Sept 1966). He - the poet 
Samson Shillitoe (Sean Connery )-alsoembodies 
two of the classic notions of what constitutes 
‘madness’ in the individual, anti-social behaviour 
and artistic creativity; both of these things are 
celebrated by a Western culture which sees the 
first as the expression of masculine strength and 
the second as the fruits of an individualistic ethos. 
A potentially subversive anarchy is contained and 
rendered safe by the elision of two descriptions 
which become one self-defining one: the Mad 
Artist. (Dir. Irvin Kershner. USA, 1966. With: 
Sean Connery, Joanne Woodward, Jean Seberg. 
Technicolor. A Certificate. 195 mins). Also 
showing, two Arts Council short films: 
ROLANDA POLONSKY: SCULPTOR (1971) 
and ST. ADOLF II (1971). 



REPULSION 
September 20 

Carol, a young Belgian woman (Catherine 
Deneuve), lives in London with her elder sister 
and works as a manicurist in a local beauty 
parlour. During a summer heatwave, her sister 
goes away on holiday with her lover. Alone in the 
flat, increasingly isolated, Carol begins to have 
hallucinations: walls crack, hands reach out 
menacingly toward her and she hears sudden 
noises. She developes the schizophrenia of which 
these hallucinations are symptomatic, her grip on 
everyday reality becomes more tenuous and she 
becomes homicidal. REPULSION, direction by 
Roman Polanski, is a chillingly detailed account 
of the interior experience of mental breakdown. 
(Dir. Roman Polanski. GB, 1965. With: Catherine 
Deneuve, Ian Hendry, Yvonne Furneaux. Black and 
White. X Certificate. 105 mins.) 

THE COBWEB 
September 23 

A glossy melodrama set in a mental institution, 
which Penelope Houston disparagingly called ‘an 
overwrought and elaborately artificial exercise, 
made scarcely more plausible by reliance on the 
basic jargon of psychiatry’, and with a very starry 
cast indeed: Lauren Bacall, Richard Widmark, 
Chales Boyer, Gloria Grahame, Lillian Gish are 
among the number. THE COBWEB concentrates 
more on the the psychological anc^ emotional 
problems of the staff of the hospital than on those 
of its inmates; one of the interestingaspects of this 
generally underrated film is the way in which 
‘character’ is developed partly through that 
unleashing of the emotions which is allowable in 
the atmosphere of a psychiatric hospital. The 
implication is that ‘madness’ is catching... (Dir. 
Vincente Minnelli. USA, 1955. Eastmancolor. A 
Certificate. 124 mins.) 
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LUST FOR LIFE 
September 23 

In her article on Van Gogh in Screen, Griselda 
Pollock has asked: “Why do we need Van Gogh as 
mad genius?” The answer she suggests is that “The 
discourse on madness and art operates to sever art 
and artist from history and to render both 
unavailable to those without the specialised 
knowledge of its process which art history claims 
for itself’. This is not a project of art history 
alone, for it is also deeply embedded within the 
traditional lay view of the mad Artist/Hero. 
Pollock criticises LUST FOR LIFE, Minnelli’s 
biography of Van Gogh, for precisely this 
conflation of man and work; 

“The film tries to visualise Van Gogh’s life in 
terms of his paintings. We are shown 
reconstructions of scenes he painted. They are not 
only offered to us as he painted them, without any 
suggestion of mediating practice, but serve to 
render transparent this same process of 
mystification of production with regard to the 
film’s construction. On the one hand we see him 
opening a window in Arles onto an orchard in 
blossom which dissolves into Van Gogh paintings 
of blossoms, as if they were no more than his inner 
mental images as he looked at the scene and not 
representations made of a scene. Alternatively his 
paintings are carefully and faithfully 
reconstructed as sets, so that Van Gogh becomes 
virtually a figure in his own paintings. Much is 
made of his sitting like one of the all-night 
prowlers in the reddened interior of the Night 
Cafe, a painting a propos of which he, the 
fascinated bourgeois flaneur in working-class 
haunts, stated that it was a place one (but not we 
the bourgeois) could go mad in. The film ‘places’ 
Van Gogh, eliding his imputed state of mind with 
his own paintings, refusing to recognise those 
works as representation and as practice - realising 
in full the effects of the written texts on Van 
Gogh”. 

(From ScreenNo\. 21, No. 3. 1980. p. 93) 

LUST FOR LIFE Dir. Vincente Minnelli. USA, 
1956. With: Kirk Douglas, Anthony Quinn, Pamela 
Brown. Colour. Certificate A. 124 mins. 


THE SEVENTH VEIL 
September 26 

The story of THE SEVENTH VEIL concerns a 
famed concert pianist, Francesca Cunningham, 
who has attempted suicide because of depression 
about her injured hands. She is treated by a 
psychiatrist who (in the classic ‘detective’ mode) 
lifts the ‘veils’ from her mind, revealing her 
unhappy childhood under the tutelage of her stern 
guardian, who cares only for her talent and 
apparently nothing for herself. A ‘famous 
consultant psychiatrist’ wrote the following 
protest in Films and Filming (Nov. 1958): 
‘Personally, I tend to avoid films in which a 
psychiatrist is the central figure. For one thing, 
they are usually wildly misleading... for another, 
portrayal of a psychiatrist seems to produce a 
relative paralysis of normal capacity in the actor 
or actress saddled with the role. An example of 
this was THE SEVENTH VEIL, in which Herbert 
Lorn gave a studied and careful rendering of a 
character as non-existent in reality as Baron 
Frankenstein... I can see him now, in that 
otherwise not unintelligent film, standing about in 
a melodramatic attitude, a plaid cloak loosely 
hanging from his shoulders, his back half turned 
to the patients, while a nurse, in accordance with 
his curt directions, gave an injection to the patient 
which would loosen her tongue, and strip for him 
the successive veils set in layers upon her 
subconscious mind. All that was missing was the 
cup of some proprietory milk beverage which, 
proffered at the end of the session, would reach 
down to the ultimate depths of those mental 
strata; and there smooth out the furrows so 
diligently ploughed by this travesty of a 
professional man at work’. (Dir. Compton 
Bennett. GB 1945. With: Ann Todd, James Mason, 
Herbert Lorn. Black and White. A Certificate. 94 
mins). 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
September 27 

Two dear little old ladies, Abby and Martha 
Brewster, live together in their house in Brooklyn 


and look after their nephew Teddy, who is 
convinced that he is President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Their nephew Mortimer comes to visit 
his beloved aunts and finds a corpse in the widow- 
s^at. The old ladies explain that they have been 
inviting lonely old men to tea and regaling them 
with elderberry wine spiked with a mixture of 
arsenic, strychnine and cyanide, in order to send 
them to a happier existence - and furthermore, 
that there are several more late guests in the cellar 
below. Another, unwelcome, guest arrives in the 
shape of their nephew Jonathan, a psychopathic 
killer who bears a striking resemblance to Boris 
Karloff. He is accompanied by his unwilling and 
terrorised partner in crime Dr Einstein. Matters 
then become very complicated for Mortimer. 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE is a marvellous 
comedy about madness and murder which also 
contains some very noir touches indeed, most 
notably in the use of light, shade and camera 
angles. Also worth noting in the astonishing 
similarity beween the performance of Cary Grant 
as the only sane member of the Brewster family 
and John Cleese’s brand of manic bewilderment 
when confronted by the apparently 
irrational... fDir. Frank Capra. USA 1941 - 
released 1944. With: Josephine Hull, Jean Adair, 
f^ary Grant, Peter Lorre. Black and White. A 
/Certificate. 118 mins). 

PURSUED 
September 30 

‘Historically classified as the first ‘psychological’ 
western, PURSUED, inspired by Stevenson’s 
Master of Ballanuae and written by Niven (DUEL 
IN THE SUN) Busch, is really a horror story of 
the great outdoors, an extraordinary tale of family 
rivalry, atavism and grotesque vengeance, with 
excellent performances from Robert Mitchum 
and Teresa Wright, as well as Judith Anderson as 
the ambiguous matriarchal figure. Busch’s thriller 
framework, complete with mysterious flashbacks, 
is excellently complemented by the menacing 
angles and shadows of James Wong Howe’s 
photography.’ (Edinburgh Film Festival Booklet, 
1974). (Dir. Raoul Walsh. USA, 1947. With:Robert 
Mitchum, Teresa Wright. Black and White. A 
Certificate. 101 mins.) 



GLORIA 
July 9-14 

After directing three of the most challenging and 
distinguished films of his career (A WOMAN 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE, THE KILLING 
OF A CHINESE BOOKIE and OPENING 
NIGHT) as independent productions, John 
Cassavetes found Hollywood backing (from 
Columbia Pictures, who also produced 
HUSBANDS) for this brilliant new movie. In 
marked contrast to his unhappy experiences in 
Hollywood in the early ’60s, when he made TOO 
LATE BLUES and A CHILD IS WAITING, 
GLORIA represents a most welcome and 
invigorating blend of Cassavates’ personal 
concerns and the demands of commercial 
filmmaking. This is unquestionably his most 
accessible work to date, and its success would 
appear to have partly developed from the 
director’s increasing interest in genre and mise en 
scene as evidenced in THE KILLING OF A 
CHINESE BOOKIE and OPENING NIGHT. 
The former was a highly original gangster movie 


which displayed some of the qualities of the classic 
fdm noir but which finally proved too fascinated 
by the forbidding mysteries of its central character 
to bother too much about plot or the expectations 
of popular audiences. Significantly, Cassavetes 
has retained something of the gangster milieu in 
GLORIA; but he has also opted here for a story 
with obvious appeal and has harnessed 
Hollywood expertise (most evident in the 
excellent photography and the powerful use of 
music and sound) to give new force and clarity to 
his unique form of cinema. Richard Combs 
provided an excellent description of the film in 
Sight and Sound (Spring 1981): 

“The resulting film [...] comes on as if it were 
going to do more than dabble in the commercial 
mainstream. It aggressively courts the audience in 
terms of any contemporary hard-nosed urban 
thriller. After an initial trip up to the Bronx 
(prefaced with titles done as children’s paintings), 
and some atmospheric scene-setting along the 
decaying Grand Concourse, it moves into an 
apocalyptic siege. Jack Dawn (Buck Henry), an 
accountant for the Mob, has been talking to the 
FBI, and he and his Puerto Rican wife and 
children hysterically await the hoods who even 
now are assembling in the peeling mausoleum of a 
tenement. Before the nuclear family, seemingly 
already set to shake apart, is unceremoniously 
exploded, their neighbour from down the hall, one 
Gloria ‘Swenson’ (after Swanson - Gena 
Rowlands), comes calling for some coffee, and is 
perusaded to hide the Dawns’ young son, Phil 
(John Adames), into whose hands his father 
presses his vital book of numbers (‘This book will 
save your life. It’s the Bible. It’s everything I know 
about. Everything in the world. It’s your future’). 

“Gloria, hard-bitten moll that she is, professes 
to despise children, pointing out to Phil that she 
has her own life to think about (‘You’re too young 
to know what making a living is, but I got my 
money, I got my apartment, I got my friends, my 
cat’). But she soon feels compelled to abandon her 
sanctuary for the boy’s sake, precipitately taking 
flight into the city and significantly dropping her 
cat in her first efforts to retain control of wilful 
Phil. Their situation is complicated by the fact 
that the friends she has mentioned are the very 
people pursuing them, and by the macho 
pretensions of her six-year-old charge, another 
last gift from his father (‘You’re the man. You're 
the head of the family’). 

“Two very different yet complementary things 
are going on in this brilliant opening. One is as 
crisp and energetic an exposition as one could 
wish of the chase movie to come. Within that is 
what one might think of as the Cassavetes movie: 
emotions either ricocheting off the walls of the 
tight genre construction (the Dawn family hotly 
bickering while death gathers outside) or letting 
the air out in unexpected places (Gloria itemising 
her pos.sessions for Phil’s benefit, so that he can 
appreciate a little of her struggle before she gets 
any further involved in his). The helicopter trip 
across the New York skyline, luminescently 
photographed by Fred Schuler, accompanied by a 
score that is a remarkable rhapsody in black and 
blue, wailing saxophone combined with plangent 
guitar, has already hinted at the film’s lissom way 
with a familiar image, its febrile switching through 
a scale of moods. 

“Once Gloria and Phil are out on the streets, the 
locations come directly into play - not, as the 
cliche goes, as characters in their own right, more 
as yet another unpredictable factor in the unstable 
gell of relationships. They function at times like 
the genre plot - familiar bases that the characters 
touch in their flight by bus, cab and subway, 
through restaurant kitchens and tenement halls, 
in hotels and flophouses. At others, they are the 
film’s touchstone of reality, by which it measures a 
faintly parodic distance from the plot... 

‘Tt is also no small part of the game here that 
Cassavetes’ characters often treat it as such. Or at 
least Gloria, the holding point between the genre 
that has been adopted and the ‘reality’ that 
Cassavetes is trying to open it up to, is often seen 
struggling to reconcile the two. There is her 
reluctance at the beginning to abandon her 
apartment and her own life, her occasional 
exasperation with the business she is caught up in 
(‘My feet are falling off. I can’t run any more. 
What am I doing here?’), and her effort to explain 
everything to Phil as a dream, a nightmare in 
which he mij^ht think he has been killed but from 
which he will always wake up knowing he is 
someone else. Shades here of Cosmo Vittelli [in 




THi: KIl.l.lNG or ACHINI Si: B(X)KIi:|,and 
his elTorl to wake out of the gangster plot into 
which he has allowed his life to get sidetracked. It 
is a notion which Cassavetes, a little dubiously, 
stands on its head when he ends his ‘real’ film with 
a dream or wish-t'ult’ilment reunion. 

“Again, part of the trick of GLORIA is the 
illusion - fostered by tight, nervy direction, 
regular (even repetitive) bursts of action - that 
there is a plot (in more than one sense). Gloria's 
dashing about always seems singularly 
directionless - until the idea pops into her head*of 
taking Phil to Pittsburgh, which later prompts the 
paronoid coda, ‘Maybe Pittsburgh’s connected. 
They gotta have gangsters in Pittsburgh too.’ But 
the idea of a vast organi.sation being mobilised to 
crush them is explicitly parodied in an exchange 
between Gloria and Phil: (P) ‘You think they’re 
gonna catch us, huh?’ (G) ‘Probably. You can’t 
beat the system.’ (P) ‘What’s the system?’ (G) 
‘System? I don’t know.’ (P) ‘Then how do you 
know you can’t beat it?’ The joke is as applicable 
to the movie system as it is to the Mafia, and the 
moral is that not only the characters but the film¬ 
maker should have the courage to explore his own 
freedom....” 

(Richard Combs' article, quoted above, explores the 
connections between Cassavetes' work and that of 
Martin Scorsese, especially in relation to GLORIA 
and RAGING BULL. The latter film can also be 
seen in this programme.) 


GLORIA. (Dir. John Cassavetes. USA, 1980. 
With: Gena Rowlands, John Adames, Buck Henry. 
Certificate A A. 121 mins.) 



RAGING BULL 
July 23-28 

Director Martin Scorsese (MEAN STREETS, 
TAXI DRIVER) has adopted a rigorous new style 
in this compelling and disturbing film about the 
middleweight boxer Jake La Motta. who was 
known as the ‘Bronx Bull’. In an article published 
in .Sight and Sound {Spring 1981), Richard Combs 
outlined the qualities that distinguish RAGING 
BULL: 

“To begin with, RAGING BULL seems to have 
been made out of an impatience with all the usual 
trappings of cinema, w'ith plot, psychology and an 
explanatory approach to character. A number of 
early scenes, conversations between Jake La 
Motta (Robert De Niro) and his brother Joey (Joe 
Pesci) about Jake’s career, his intransigence, his 
violent behaviour outside the ring, even about a 
neighbourhood girl, Vickie (Cathy Moriarty). 
sitting beside a pool, have an intensity but a 
woolliness, an emotional fervour but a 
roundabout, elliptical, barely heard 
inconsequentiality that seem to frustrate any 
narrative function. They are also the first 
indication, in the linking of intimacy with casual 
obscenity, that the language of violence and the 
violence of language is itself going to be the 
binding element of the film. 

“In place of the narrative traps being sprung 
within the first few minutes of TAXI DRIVER, 
characters here appear to be finding themselves in 
their own time, or in real time, a la Cassavetes. It’s 
an impression which Scorsese has strengthened by 
obscuring as far as possible the traces of the period 
film. La Motta’s life from 1941, through his 
decade or so of success as a fighter, to the 
humiliations of the 50s and his end as an 
entertainer, the showman of his own notoriety, is 
recreated with a minimum of props, very few 
scenes outside the venues of home and ring, and 
none of the self-conscious artifice of NEW 
YORK, NEW YORK. Though spanning some of 


the same period. Raging /^w//couldn’t be further in 
style from Scorsese’s last dramatic feature. For 
much of the time, RAGING BULL is an 
unadorned window on the world, and even a shot 
which stirs memories of NEW YORK, NF:W 
YORK - an overhead, from the point of view of an 
.organist trying to restore order with a spirited 
rendition of the national anthem, as the ring 
disappears in a melee of Hying chairs and bodies 
after an early decision goes against La Motta - has 
been reproduced directly from La Motta’s 
autobiography. 

“Further neutralising the narrative, Scorsese 
has peopled it, De Niro apart, with unknowns - 
faces that are richly suggestive of time and place 
but don’t seem to belong to actors, they stand for 
nothing other than themselves... Which is not to 
say that the elements of the drama to come, the 
hooks, aren’t being planted from the very 
beginning. A long track follows Joey as he argues 
with Saivy (Frank Vincent), errand boy of the 
local godfather, about Jake’s refusal to sell out to 
the gangsters who control the fight game, which 
will eventually endanger his chances of reaching 
the middleweight championship; Joey’s 
subsequent conversion with Jake leads from the 
latter’s confessions of inadequacy (he has ‘girl’s 
hands’, he’ll never be big enough to fight Joe 
Louis) to his goading Joey into punching him 
until the blood starts from recent boxing cuts. 

“But the point of this drama will remain strictly 
interior, just as the violence - explosive as it is in 
the continual round of domestic quarrels paired 
with the more brutal but disciplined, aggressive 
but stylised exchanges in the ring - always seems 
to be imploding into significance. It is keyed to the 
dominant feature of La Motta’s personality and 
his boxing style: his tendency, his need, to 
overcome simply by absorbing as much 
punishment as his opponent can dish out. La 
Motta flings himself against the wall of his fate: 
refusing to give in to the Mob, until he is forced lo 
throw a fight in order to get his shot at the 
middleweight title, almost sacrificing his career 
and his reputation in the process; losing his last 
fight with ‘Sugar’ Ray Robinson, but refusing to 
‘lose’ by refusing to go down, instead just soaking 
up the other man’s punches. 

“There is in this something not dissimilar to 
Harvey Keitel testing himself, his hand in the 
devotional flame, in MEAN STREETS. Except 
that, although the icons are present, the religious 
dimension of La Motta’s struggle is not 
articulated. In a way, it has been assumed, 
absorbed into the film. It is there according to 
Scorsese: ‘He works on an almost primitive level, 
almost an animal level. And therefore he must 
think in a different way, he must be aware of 
certain things spiritually that we aren’t, because 
our minds are too cluttered with intellectual ideas, 
and too much emotionalism. And because he’s on 
that animalistic level, he may be closer to pure 
spirit’ (Mary Pat Kelly, Martin Scorsese: The First 
Decade). The animal is evident, in the caged 
images of La Motta in cramped tenements, in a 
netting-enclosed swimming pool, and in the 
prison ‘hole’ in Florida where he winds up at the 
nadir of his fortunes. The spirit is only evident in 
its absence, in Scorsese’s rigorously realistic black 
and white images, which refuse to pollute the 
concrete with the spiritual (or vice versa). Despite 
TAXI DRIVER’S pretensions to the title. 
RAGING BULL may be his most Bressonian 
film...” 

RAGING BULL. Dir. Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 
1980. With: Robert De Niro, Cathy Moriarty, Joe 
Pesci. Black and white. Cert. X. 129 mins. 


FINGERS 
July 16-21 

On the face of it, you wouldn’t find too many 
people with a kind word to say for Jimmy 
‘Fingers’ Angelelli, a pushy, foul-mouthed, 
unbalanced little squirt clawing his way through 
the shadier side of New York. He works as hit¬ 
man for his father (a rather larger, noiser, balder 
squirt), reclaiming cash plus interest on loans 
made to rip-off merchants of varying degrees of 
eminence in the city’s underworld. Jimmy has 
aspirations, though; he’s going to be a concert 
pianist (like his mother, now snarling at him from 
an asylum) just as soon as he has passed his 


audition at Caroegie Hall. When he’s not hustling 
on the streets he’s at his grand piano getting 
stoned on Bach and Chopin - not a bad 
performer, either, when he’s alone. With an 
audience, he might as well be using his feet. 

Out and about, Jimmy carries the only other 
kind of music that matters to him. blasting from 
his stereo cassette recorder in perpciual. 
accompaniment to his travels - the Drifters, the 
Chiffons, the Jamies. Charlie and Inc/ F'oxx. the 
slightly-swect close-harmony pop-rock of the 
early i96()s. It’s a passion he’ll defend against all 
comers, even if they just want to eat their 
restaurant meals in peace (‘You telling me this 
song doesn’t go with your shrimps?’ he screams), 
and when he’s beating up a slow payer, gun in 
hand, what better inspiration than. say. Chip 
Taylor’s Angc! of the Morning, original .Merilee 
Rush version? 

Jimmy’s other passion is C’arol. picked up on 
the street like most girls; unlike the rest, she gels 
under his skin in some way. Carol’s a kooks sort 
of painter-sculptor, and most of ihe lime soil’d 
say her mind was a long, long was f rom her bods: 
she gives in lo Jimmy’s lasie for near-rape with a 
placid lack of inieresi ihal lascinales him esen 
more. Bui il lurns oui ihal she’s already spoken 
for (not thal speaking’s her slrong poini); she’s a 
compliani misiress, one ol mans, for black 
nightclub owner Dreems. around sesen feci 
square and great al murmuring >educiise 
platitudes. Dreems (quite a challenge, ihal name) 
is brutal, ruthless and insatiable, and .limmy has 
neither the words nor the charisma to ssin C ainl 
away from him. 

The remaining intluence on .limms’s life. 
much so. is Riccamon/a. a Matia mobster with no 
patience for such irisia as gambling debts. When 
Jimmy, urged on by his father, plays rough and 
talks his way into Riccamon/a's girl m recoi\l 
seduction time, the heavies start to gather. It .ill 
lurns into one ol the nastiest encounters from 
which you’d ever wish to avert your ga/e - gouging, 
ripping, blood everywhere as the shots are fired. 
And it does nothing wateser lor .limnu’s ch.inces 
of a concert-hall tulure.. 

FINGERS has taken quite a while to get here, 
and except fora few shudders hasn’t made much 
impression either with the critics or with the box- 
office. It came from the ill-fated Brut product urn 
line, was \iewed with immense distaste by its 
distributors, and has good prospects of becoming 
just an ugly memory. 1 he fickle fate that 
FINGE RS deserxes.’ No. on a number of counts, 
not least of which is that T/\XI DRI\ ER. w heiher 
it attracts or repels, is not today a film you could 
accuse of insignificance. The team thal Scorsese 
assembled - for ME AN SI RE E ES unleashed 
Robert De Niro in one direction. Harvey Keitel m 
another, prowling towards the same suicidal 
destination. Roaming ineptly after the girl he 
thinks he can win over with Kris Krisiofferson 
records and porno movies. De S\ro in I A\I 
F^RlVliR set the scene for Keitel’s pathetic 
odyssey in FINGE RS the following year -and for 
other, grealrr pathos further down the line. 

So Jimm.v's story has a familiar ring, and its 
horrific outcome isn’t too unexpected (although 
the coda, with its naked interiorisation. comes as 
a haunting surprise). The fascination lies in 
watching the story unfold once more - and unfold 
with so many variations as to become a tresh and 
wholly individual biography, complete with us 
ow n eccentricities. If Keitel doesn't transcend De 
Niro, he matches hin\ quirk for quirk with an 
edgy, troubling portrait of schizoid 
disintegration, all fluttering fingers, clamouring 
face, and agitated sexuality. And w here one recalls 
some fast cutting from Scorsese. Toback tends to 
sit back with unblinking camera to let his cast 
carry the narrative. Scene after scene in 
FINGERS, one begins to notice, is constructed in 
a single take, effortlessly embracing the characters 
and their environment with tranquil revolves, 
approaches and retreats. Toback’s previous 
screen credit (in 1974) was for scripting Reisz’s 
THE GAMBLER, another story of misfits and 
their mismatching, but you’d think from his 
directing debut in FINGERS, which fills his dark, 
melancholy story with so many patterns of light 
and humour, that he’d been making movies for 
years. Would that he had. Hope that he will. 

Fillip Strick 

FINGERS Dir. James Toback. USA 1977. With: 
Harvey Keitel, Tisa Farrow. Colour. X Certificate. 
90 mins. 



OVERLOOKED OR UNDERRATED 



THE ONION FIELD 
29 July 

About twenty years ago, I encountered a three- 
minute film called BIRDS, a simple, burning 
vision of the last moments of a city before the fall 
of the nuclear bomb. I have screened and 
discussed those three minutes many times since 
then; they seem to capture precisely the hollow- 
eyed mood of the early 1960s - back with us now 
as if it had never faded - when from time to time 
you could catch yourself listening for rockets to 
come leaping through the air. More significantly, 
BIRDS provides a continuing example of 
perfectly structured film-making in which nothing 
is wasted and every image carries a whole 
spectrum of meanings. This Dantean miniature 
was the first film experiment by an American 
photographer, Harold Becker, who then went on 
to make a number of short documentaries 
including the brief but complex study of a blues 
singer, BLIND GARY DAVIS, and the eerie 
SIGHET, SIGHET, a hallucinatory report on the 
Roumanian town whose Jewish inhabitants were 
abruptly deported by the Nazis. 

It was perhaps inevitable that his talent for 
cramming a wealth of information into a single 
shot would lead Becker into a period of making 
television commercials, but in 1972 he emerged 
with a first feature, THE RAGMAN’S 
DAUGHTER, based on Alan Sillitoe’s tale of 
Nottingham heartbreak in which a young 
delinquent finds the ideal partner in a rich 
schoolgirl melting with excitement at the thought 
of crime, and they make a few modest burglaries 
to consummate their romance. The film was a 
brisk flop and disappeared from circulation at 
some speed; it steered an uneven course between 
social realism and unrepentant fantasy, dripped 
with sentimentality, and starred a gorgeous 
blonde with only modest acting ability. Despite its 
distant affinities with PRETTY POISON, it came 
perilously close to being inconsequential. But it 
was a start. 

It seems to have taken Becker’s career quite a 
while to recover, but he came back into focus 
when THE ONION FIELD suddenly made its 
appearance. He had achieved what was reputed to 
be near-impossible, a successful collaboration 
with ex-policeman novelist Joseph Wambaugh, 
who didn’t much care for the screen version of his 
first two books {New Centurions and The Blue 
Knight), vehemently loathed what Aldrich did to 
his bestseller The Choirboys, and had become so 
convinced that Columbia would ruin Onion Field 
that he paid them $100,000 to buy back his own 
book. The partnership with Becker, however, 
worked so well that he has also directed 
Wambaugh’s The Black Marble, not yet seen over 
here. The irony of all this, of course is that ONION 
FIELD has had a relatively limited commercial 
release in the UK despite favourable reviews; it’s 
downbeat, it’s long, and there are no star names. 

It would be satisfying but unrealistic to claim 
for Becker’s feature films a similar perfection to 
that of his first short - but at least they are 
consistent with what he had done before, a point 
that always gets the critics looking smug. Like 
Becker’s documentaries, both RAGMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ONION FIELD have a haunting 
gloom, a sense of the inconsolable in pursuit of the 
irretrievable, a conviction that pleasures must be 
paid for, that life preserves its own inscrutable 
balance with a distinct bias towards tragedy. Like 
television commercials, on the other hand, they 
are seductively shot, with bright, clean colours at 
odds with encroaching darkness of their theme - 
the overlap between crime and the law, a double 
narrative with each story dependent upon the 


other. The compelling quality in ONION FIELD is 
that once it has reached its genuinely horrible 
climax (based on fact: two casual small-time 
crooks murder a cop in cold blood), it continues 
calmly on its way with the story far from over. 
Twisting and turning their way through the 
labyrinth of law-court legalities, ducking and 
weaving amid the jargon of legal argument, the 
killers contrive to evade sentence not just for 
months but for years. As they grow in confidence 
and skill, their accusers dwindle in effectiveness 
until the final victory is totally ambiguous. It’s 
superb, sustained story-telling, with a fascinating 
performance by James Woods (one of the 
CHOIRBOYS) in the central role-and it deserves 
to be seen if only because Harold Becker has so 
nearly got the mixture right. He certainly knows 
how to stir it... 

Philip Strick 

THE ONION FIELD. Dir. Harold Becker. USA, 
1979. With: John Savage, James Woods. Colour. 
Club. 126 mins. 

SLITHER 
August 12 

It must, one supposes, have been the title that put 
everyone off. It doesn’t sound in the least like a 
comedy, a crime story, or a road movie, all of 
which it is, but like a horrific melodrama, which it 
isn’t. MGM didn’t know what to do with it, and 
rushed the thing briskly into obscurity; even the 
unexpected success of Zieffs later MGM comedy, 
HOLLYWOOD COWBOY, hasn’t persuaded 
them to think more kindly of his earlier 
contribution to the art of screen humour. But 
there are some films, like THE PRODUCERS, 
which for sheer impertinence refuse to shrivel up 
and blow away, and SLITHER is just too much 
fun not to get its fair share of glory one of these 
days. 

Like the country hick in HOLLYWOOD 
COWBOY, the central character in SLITHER is 
swept off on an unpredictable torrent of people 
and places consistent only for their irrational 
behaviour - irrational, that is, to him. The logic is 
there, but the explanations get overlooked. Fresh 
out of jail, James Caan accompanies bland former 
cellmate Richard B Shull (the Walter Matthau 
look-alike who also features in HOLLYWOOD 
COWBOY) to a remote country house where he is 
^ven careful details of how to become extremely 
rich. His host then dynamites himself while 
watching golf on television, and Caan sets off on 
his mission unknowingly under the surveillance of 
a sinister black trailer. Hitching a lift, he’s 
menaced for a handout by the driver (‘How about 
a coupla bucks for gas?’) and dumped miles from 
anywhere in pancake-flat farm country. 

Instead of an attack from the air, he gets 
recruited as chauffeur to Sally Kellerman, but the 
obvious references to NORTH BY 
NORTHWEST illustrate Zieffs affection for 
Hitchcockian gags throughout the film; later 
there’s a restaging of the auction scene (Cary 
Grant escapes the villains by making a public 
nuisance of himselO as Caan identified his 
pursuers during a rustic bingo session. All the 
characters in SLITHER seem to have been 
brought up on gangster movies, in fact, and keep 
rehearsing standard crime-thriller routines while 
never - not even the crooks - quite getting them 
right. 

Prime fantasist is Sally Kellerman, who’s doing 
a kind of one-woman Bonnie & Clyde number 
across the States and sees Caan as her missing 
half. ‘I’m packing heat’, she reassures him at one 
point. ‘What?’ comes his bewildered response. 
‘I’ve got a gun’, she explains with a sigh. And 



there’s a happy moment when Caan turns to Peter 
Boyle (who with perky wife Louis Lasser has 
joined the hunt for the fortune) with the news: 
‘We’re being followed’. ‘Where?’ asks Boyle 
nervously. ‘Behind us’, says Caan. The film’s full 
of brisk, nonsensical exchanges such as these, 
performed with appealing dead-pan innocence, 
and at the end, of course, the whole chase turns 
out to have been a nonsense from Caan who is 
once again ejected to continue along his own 
aimless road. If the entire adventure has been 
nothing more than the opportunity to present a 
gallery of eccentricities, Zieff achieves his 
destination with splendid hilarity. 

Philip Strick 

SLITHER. Dir. Howard Zieff. U.S.A., 1973. With: 
James Caan, Peter Boyle, Sally Kellerman. 
Colour. Cert. A A. 96 mins. 



HOLLYWOOD COWBOY 
August 12 


Howard Zieffs second film wasn’t so much 
underrated as unseen, since it received some 
tolerably enthusiastic reviews but vanished almost 
before anybody was aware it was on. Like 
SLITHER, it is rather that sort of film: an 
unassuming little comedy with an offbeat 
aftertaste that takes a little time to analyse and 
appreciate for its full savour. 

The hero (beautifully played by Jeff Bridges) is 
a naive Iowa farm boy who dreams of setting the 
literary world alight with his sagas of the Wild 
West (sample of his higher flights of fancy: ‘The 
Kid, a Colt in either ham-like fist, scattered lead at 
the retreating dust’). Optimistically setting out to 
pursue his aspirations at a university.allegedly 
nestling in the Nevada desert, he instead lands in 
Hollywood, the broke but still hopeful victim of a 
con-game, just at the dawn of the sound 
revolution. 

Posters for ANNA CHRISTIE (‘Garbo 
Talks!’) are on the walls. Opportunity knocks for 
aspiring young writers of talent with original ideas 
on the West. Quickly gravitating instead to 
poverty row, not as a writer but an extra. Bridges 
finds himself rubbing shoulders on the Western 
lot with grizzled veterans, one suffering 
personality problems because he is invariably 
selected by directors to be killed off first, another 
dampening the tyro’s magnificently histrionic 
display of death throes in his first professional 
effort by observing “Just die natural - you might 
pull a muscle!” 

In one of the funniest scenes in the film, victim 
of a hazard called “learning the hard way”. 
Bridges eagerly volunteers to perform a classic 
stunt while more experienced extras hang back. 
“Didn’t anyone tell him?” chuckles one of the 
onlookers as Bridges triumphantly executes the 
leap from a roof top straight into the saddle, only 
to fall off again in glazed horror, paralysed by the 
damage to his unmentionable parts. 

Following the Candide syndrome traditional to 
tales of the dream factory. Bridges is then talent- 
spotted; but while soaring to success as a cowboy 
star and romance with a scriptgirl - the original 
and much more appropriate American title was 
HEARTS OF THE WEST — he remains 
mournfully true to his first, obsessive, and bitterly 




frustrated dream. The progress of his education in 
the expertise and economics required for survival 
in Hollywood is marked by a good many belly- 
laughs. A wonderfully idiotic musical routine, for 
instance, obviously intended as a bolster for a 
flagging production, in which a willowy leading 
man in a pith helmet emerges from a cannibal 
cooking-pot to dance a Charleston with a chorus 
line of nubile white savages. 

Much of the film is quieter and more 
introspective, however, and suddenly one realises 
that its elusive bitter-sweet flavour derives from 
the fact that everything in this dream factory is 
spun out of the dreams that are still secretly 
hoarded by people going prosaically about their 
business. Everyone seems to be living in a world of 
his own, untouched and untouchable, from the 
hack director (Alan Arkin) who obviously sees 
himself as Stanislavsky, or the publishing tycoon 
(Donald Pleasence) who lets his wheeling-and- 
dealing take care of itself while he devotes himself 
to imagining his gold-digging floozie as a cross 
between Cleopatra and Camille, right down to the 
little waitress in the sleazy cafe who attempts to 
express an inexpressible aspiration to her 
uninterested customers. Small wonder that at the 
end, when everything is solved to everybody’s 
satisfaction less in terms of success than of fantasy 
fulfilment, the song we hear is a cheerful rendition 
of “I’ll see you in my dreams’’. 

Tom Milne 

HOLLYWOOD COWBOY. Dir. Howard Zieff. 
U.S.A., 1975. With: Jeff Bridges, Blythe Danner, 
Alan Arkin, Andy Griffith. Colour. Cert. A. 103 
mins. 


ROMANCE OF A HORSE THIEF 
September 9 

It is perhaps not altogether surprising that 
ROMANCE OF A HORSE THIEF, set in a 
Polish village at the turn of the century and 
recounting the serio-comic adventures of a Jewish 
horsetrader who pits his wits against the Cossack 
invader in a bid for survival, should have had such 
a stormy critical passage. Polonsky hasn’t chosen 
an exactly easy path for himself with a narrative 
whose fantasy can so easily be taken as botched 
realism, and where the comedy isn’t meant to be 
funny so much as tenderly evocative of an 
idealised world that never was except in memory. 

The nearest comparison is probably with 
Renoir’s ELENA ET LES HOMMES (which 
wasn’t received with much enthusiasm either), 
and it is astonishing how often Renoir springs to 
mind while watching the film. ‘The images of 
ROMANCE OF A HORSE THIEF’, Polonsky 
has written, ‘come by way of the tales my 
grandmother told me, worked through the stories 
of the Opatoshus, father and son. It is her voice I 
hear all through the movie...’ Personal fairytales 
of happiness, in other words, recollected in 
tranquillity and recounted for the benefit of other 
generations with the rose-tinted mask of memory 
censoring out the darker edges. 

Absolutely central to the film and everything it 
is trying to say is the marvellous scene in which, to 
keep him out of the way while the Cossacks are 
conned out of their Tiorses, the Cossack 
commander (Yul Brynner) is entertained to a 
picnic - le dejeuner sur Fherhe, in fact - by the 
brothel madame and her girls. Suddenly, 
surrounded by ladies gracefully disposed beneath 
shady trees, along the river bank oi; under gay 
parasols, the shirt-sleeved Cossack commander 
begins to pirouette slowly over the grass in an 
ecstasy of private bliss, flower in hand and softly 
whistling a waltz. Banished from his beloved St. 
Petersburg and from his equally beloved Paris for 
romantic misdemeanours, constantly mourning 
the fact that he is unable to make the village of 
Malava his home because he inevitably remains an 
alien presence in a foreign land, he is an exile who 
suddenly finds here a momentary sense of 
belonging. 

Casting its long shadow over the entire film 
(with added reverberations from the memory of 
Polonsky’s own blacklist exile from America), this 
theme of exile suggests that these tales of a 
grandmother we are watching, these roseate 
memories of a community tightly close-knit in its 
traditions and its affections, were born out of a 
saddened awareness on the part of the storyteller 
of no longer belonging anywhere. Throughout the 
film one has the impression that images of a 
vanished world are being lovingly turned over like 


the leaves in a family album, sometimes lingered 
over until one can fully -nderstand the meaning of 
a gesture, savour the beauty of a landscape, 
capture the sense of loss that is being expressed. 

Richly tender and tolerant even to the cankers 
of imperialism and intolerance that are breeding 
destruction - since all is lost already, generosity in 
remembering is easier - ROMANCE OF A 
HORSE THIEF ends as all good fairytales should 
with an intimation that this perfection was 
preserved and that they all lived happily ever after. 
At the end, all of Malava that matters escapes 
intact, and in one of those theatrical bows so 
characteristic of Renoir, the four couples whose* 
fortunes we have followed form up into their 
mated pairs as they walk away to face a new future 
together. 

Tom Milne 

ROMANCE OF A HORSE THIEF. Dir. Abraham 
Polonsky. U.S.A./Yugoslavia, 1971. With: Yul 
Brynner, Eli Wallach, Jane Birkin. Colour. Cert. A. 
100 mins. 


PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK and MY 

BRILLIANT CAREER 
July 30 - Aug 4. 

PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK and MY 

BRILLIANT CAREER are two of the most 
celebrated examples of recent Australian cinema 
and are now being re-released in Britain in the 
same programme. Both are period films 
(interestingly, the success of the former is said to 
have greatly encouraged the current vogue for 
period subjects in Australian cinema), and both 
briskly declare their intentions in their opening 
sequences. 

Peter Weir’s PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK 
begins with a shot of the mysterious Rock itself, 
which is partly shrouded in mist. There follows a 
series of excellent scenes depicting the dream-like 
atmosphere of the nearby Appleyard College, 
where young female students indulge their early 
morning fancies and a voice states that ‘What we 
see and what we seem are but a dream, a dream 
within a dream’. Then, immediately following 
these quiet, secretive scenes, the school is roused 
to its strict Victorian order and a small party is 
despatched to picnic at the Rock as a special treat 
on St. Valentine’s Day, 1900. 

This splendid opening economically suggests 
the film’s main concerns. Most importantly, it 
draws a contrast between the romantic yearnings 
of the young ladies and the ‘civilising’ constraints 
imposed by the discipline of the school. It also 
establishes the looming presence of Hanging 
Rock, which comes to function as both a site 
where repressed desires are awakened (or re¬ 
awakened) and as a symbol of dread and fear of 
the unknown. Director Peter Weir proceeds to 
weave some tantalising variations on these themes 
through the remainder of the film, and he is aided 
very considerably in this task by the shimmering 
beauty of Russell Boyd’s cinematography and the 
hypnotic effects created by Gheorghe Zamphier’s 
Pan Pipes music. 


The best scenes in the film are those which 
immediately follow the party’s arrival at the Rock, 
as Weir and his collaborators contrive to capture 
the effects that this natural wonder has on the 
humans who fall under its spell. Something of the 
nature of this spell is immediately suggested, for 
example, by the sight of another party who are 
already situated near the base of the Rock and 
who appear to have been immobilised into a 
trance-like state. Later, as four of the girls begin to 
explore the higher reaches of the Rock, there is a 
superbly suggestive shot of the party below. As 
Tom Milne has described it {Sight and Sound, 
Autumn 1976), in this shot the group are ‘frozen in 
exquisitely elegant yet shamelessly carnal 
attitudes of post-prandial satiation. ‘ Like a 
painting by Auguste Renoir of the bon bourgeois at 
play, it evokes that magical moment when nature 
somehow contrives to loosen the bonds of 
convention’. 

The magical powers of the Rock, as stated 
earlier, are a source of both attraction and fear. Of 
the four girls who explore its heights, three are lost 
and the fourth retreats in terror. One of the 


teachers also goes missing, and these mysterious 
disappearances have the effect of destroying the 
ordered world of Appleyard College, whose 
principle is reported at the end of the film to hav e 
been found dead at the Rock. 

The mystery is never solved in the film, which 
presents'the Rock as an unknowable Other 
World. Four of the characters disappear into this 
world, and the one girl who returns is unable to 
explain anything about the experience. Her rescue 
is due to the efforts of a young aristocratic 
Englishman who. earlier in the film, was 
tantalised by the sight ofoneofthe girls crossing a 
stream on her way up the Rock. At that point he 
made a half-hearted attempt to follow the girl, but 
she disappeared from sight. Later, when the three 
girls and their teacher are reported missing, he 
begins an obsessive search. In a sense he too entei 
this Other World and, like the girl he helps 
discover on the Rock, is marked by a scar on the 
forehead. It is also significant that he doesn’t find 
the swan-like creature he was searching for; 
instead he discovers one of her companions, with 
whom he shares a secret but nothing more, with 
the two characters eventually going their separate 
ways. 

Considered in these terms, the Other World 
conjured up by the Rock is a dream world which 
promises a magical existence free of constraints. 
Certainly Weir’s film works best on this kind of 
level. It is also interesting - but less successful 
because of overstatement - when portraying the 
threat that the Other World of the Rock poses to 
the rules of Victorian society, as exemplified by 
the havoc wrought on Applevard College. In this 
last respect PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK 
relates most closely to Weir’s earlier film THE 
CARS THAT ATE PARIS, a delightfully bizarre 
black comedy in which a society whose livelihood 
comes from arranging car accidents is destroyed 
by monstrous mutants created from the by¬ 
products of the trade by the town’s unruly 
youngsters. 








RETROSPECTIVE 


In marked contrast to Peter Weir's film, Gillian 
Armstrong’s MY BRILLIANT CAREER 
appears to leave little to the imagination. It opens 
with the declaration that this is the story of the 
‘brilliant career’ of Sybylla Melvyn, and one’s 
spirits sink as the film proceeds to set up a series of 
transparent stereotypes (uncomprehending 
parents, bungling suitors, admiring uncle, 
scheming grandmother, etc.) which are to be 
knocked down like ninepins by the progress of our 
egotistical but supposedly plain heroine. 

The film is based on an autobiographical novel 
by Miles Franklin, who is said to have paid dearly 
for writing a candid book on life in the Outback in 
the 1890s and was only re-discovered by a new 
generation of Australians after her death in 1954. 
One of the chief interests of the book, it seems, was 
the quality of its observations on people and 
attitudes of the period. This also proves to be the 
saving grace of Armstrong’s film, whose blunt 
ironies gradually give way to a sense of genuine 
understanding that comes from experience. 

The experiences in question are those of the 
headstrong Sybylla, who feels compelled to battle 
against the restraints of Australia’s Victorian 
society in order to enter the world of art. She is the 
teenage daughter of poor bush farmers, and her 
first break is to be sent to the comfortable house of 
her grandmother. Here she is groomed by her 
grandmother and great-aunt to become a suitable 
partner in marriage. She finds that, despite her 
plain features, she is an attractive young woman 
who is courted by a boorish English immigrant as 
well as a handsome local landowner. Sybylla’s 
refusal to accept the easy option of marriage (she 
rejects the silly Englishman by refusing to take 
him seriously, but she keeps her options open on 
the landowner) leads her to a spell of drudgery as 
governess on a squalid farm. Her second stroke of 
luck is to be discharged from this task because of a 
misunderstanding (she is wrongly suspected of 
having a romantic interest in the farmer’s eldest 
son), and she returns to complete her memoirs. 

The film presents Sybylla’s progress as an 
exemplary case of a young woman struggling to 
pursue her own interests and determine her own 
future. Her struggles are presented in a light, 
humorous fashion, and it could be that, as one 
critic somewhat patronisingly observed, MY 
BRILLIANT CAREER represents ‘the 
acceptable face of feminism’ in the cinema of high 
production values. Significantly, an element of 
romanticism is maintained throughout the film. 
Sybylla doesn’t reject the landowner outright. 
‘I’m so near to loving you’, she tells him, ‘but I’ll 
destroy you, and I can’t do that’. Now it could be 
that these remarks simply reveal Sybylla’s honesty 
and her eagerness to protect her independence; 
but I would argue that, in the context of the film, 
they also confirm the cliche of the lone, struggling 
artist. Such doubts about the film are confirmed 
throughout by its heroine’s self-satisfied smile as 
she scores another victory over her dummy 
opponents. 

Peter Walsh 

PICNIC A T HANGING ROCK. Dir. Peter Weir. 
Australia, 1975. With: Rachel Roberts, Dominic 
Guard, Helen Morse. Colour. Cert. A. 115 mins. 


MY BRILLIANT CAREER. Dir. Gillian 
Armstrong. Australia, 1979. With: Judy Davis, 
Sam Neill, Wendy Hughes. Colour. Cert. U. 100 
mins. 




SCARFACE 
August 6 

One of the classic gangster films, SCARFACE is 
based closely on the life of A1 Capone and depicts 
his violent rise from gangster’s bodyguard to 
gangleader. The film, remarkable at the time for 
its graphic displays of brutality, ran into trouble 
with the censors; in many cities it was banned; in 
New York certain scenes had to be cut, and the 
subtitle ‘The Shame of a Nation’ to be added. 
There are some outstanding performances, 
notably by Paul Muni as Tony Camonte 
(‘Scarface’), by Ann Dvorak as the sister, Cesca, 
with whom Tony has a thinly-veiled incestuous 
relationship, and by George Raft as the coin¬ 
flipping killer Rinaldo. Howard Hughes, the 
producer of SCARFACE, soon withdrew it from 
circulation, so that it has rarely been seen. When 
asked by an interviewer whether SCARFACE has 
a ‘message’, director Howard Hawks said: 

“Well, that is in the best novels or theatre ... 
something that has existed through ages of evil - 
the Borgian family, isn’t that true? Hasn’t that 
gone through many, many ger. .rations? Well, all 1 
was trying to do was say that the Borgian family 
today is A1 Capone and his family. And we had a 
portrayal that showed just what gangsters are 
really - a crumb bunch. They’re evil, double¬ 
crossing poisoners, that’s what they are. So the 
picture turned out pretty good. I wish it had come 
out in a day when THE GODFATHER did, 
because it’s a better picture. I’d have made an 
awful lot of money too. I didn’t find anything new 
in THE GODFATHER, that wasn’t in 
SCARFACE. It’s a depiction of a phase in the 
country... And you know one of the strangest 
things - there was a gangster in Chicago, a rather 
nice man, a very attractive man. Well-educated 
daughters... He came out and sent his name in and 
he wanted to look through the studio. And I was 
interested in talking to him. [...] He said ‘Why 
hasn’t the picture played in Chicago?’ I said ‘No 
one will let it’. He said ‘You want to play there?’ I 
said ‘Yes’. He said ‘Can I use your telephone?’ 
Came back and said, ‘You can run it in Chicago 
any time you want to'. Well, that’s part of an evil 
system, isn’t it? If a gangster can walk in and 
change the whole thing’’. (From an interview in 
Jump Cut no. 5, Jan-Feb 1975, by C Penley, S 
Salyer and M Shedlin.) 

Marion Doyen 

SCARFACE. Dir. Howard Hawks. U.S.A., 1932. 
With: Paul Muni, Ann Dvorak, Karen Morley. 
Black and white. Club. 90 mins. 


LOVE IN THE AFTERNOON 
August 11 

In LOVE IN THE AFTERNOON, Billy Wilder 
treads with perfect precision a delicate path 
between the serene and the potentially sordid. The 
film tells of the regeneration of a jaded American 
playboy (Gary Cooper) in an idealised Paris 
through the agency of a private detective’s young 
daughter (Audrey Hepburn). This was too much 
for Penelope Houston in The Monthly Film 


Bulletin who found it “by any reasonable 
standards of taste, unacceptable,” and for C.A. 
Lejeune in The Observer, who professed herself 
“sorry for the players involved in such a repulsive 
affair.” 

The question of the film’s ‘taste’ is inseparable 
from consideration of its technique. The risque 
elements of the situation are confronted and 
dispelled by a witty, liberating prologue of love in 
Paris designed to expand the conventions of 
Hollywood romance and dispel the possible 
prejudices of the audience; and by a consciously 
artificial fairty-tale atmosphere appropriate for 
this tale of a Cinderella who, bored by young men, 
is to be swept off her feet by a dashing and 
experienced Prince. The older man, who thought 
he had no illusions left, is credibly caught by a 
young girl who enchants him with her mystery and 
whose transparent pretence at sophistication has 
the effect of opening his eyes to his own moral 
bankruptcy. What follows is a funny and moving 
process though which each sheds layers of 
deception, loneliness and vulnerability and moves 
from cynicism (in one case) and naivete (in the 
other) to benevolence, maturity and commitment. 
It is the perfect mating of Innocence and 
Experience. 

Enhancing the impeccable performances of the 
principals are some of the finest set-pieces of 
Wilder’s career, particularly those which are 
designed to expose the vulgarity of the playboy 
abroad and the ultimate poverty of his life-style. 
Typical Wilderian examples of culture shock are 
especially in evidence. There is a sumptuous 
sequence at the opera, to which the American 
blithely arrives late and whose only opinion of 
Tristan and Isolde is to note of the Wagnerian 
chorus that “there’s not a dame up there weighs 
less than 250 lbs.” The melting of Ariane’s 
classical severity is indicated when she starts 
confusing the cello part of Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 88 with the popular waltz with which the 
American entertains his ladies, “Fascination”. To 
accompany and consolidate the romance. Wilder 
makes scintillating use of a Gipsy band, one of 
those small musical ensembles that are always 
popping up in his films in the most unlikely places 
(whether it be for Norma Desmond’s disastrous 
New Year’s Eve party, or for Fedora’s funeral). 

The work is ultimately about the conquest of 
cynicism and belongs to that strain of conciliating 
Old World mellowness which was to produce 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES, AVANTI! and FEDORA and which 
is arguably Wilder’s richest vein of film-making. 
What with clandestine Parisian assignations 
between older man and younger woman who are 
imperfectly acquainted, the film could strike a 
modern audience as LAST TANGO IN PARIS 
with a sense of humour. Wilder’s moral is not 
inapplicable to the Bertolucci film: “If people 
loved each more more, they’d shoot each other 
less”. 

Neil Sinyard 

LOVE IN THE AFTERNOON. Dir. Billy Wilder. 
U.S.A., 1957. With: Gary Cooper, Audrey 
Hepburn, Maurice Chevalier. Black and white. 
Cert. U. 125 mins. 
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ROXIE HART 
August 16-18 

‘Ginger Rogers is ROXIE HART, a brash, 
perpetual gum-chewer, who admits to a murder 
that was obviously committed by her weak rat- 
fink husband. Not, however the story of a strong 
woman sacrificing herself on the altar of love and 
marital devotion, but that of a sly minx, banking 
on attracting invaluable publicity for her so far 
non-existent dancing career. This long shot in the 
name of ambition is based on the premise that*‘a 
Chicago jury would never convict a pretty 
woman’ - an over-riding vein of cynicism that 
filters down from the gaggle of fickle press 
scribblers, interested only in hot news, never the 
truth, to the posturing defence counsel, who never 
defends the innocent. The lunacy culminates in a 
courtroom melodrama with a difference, where 
Roxie crosses and uncrosses her legs for the jury’s 
benefit, faints, cries, but always manages a radiant 
smile for the courtroom photographers, and 
where justice ultimately depends on the wrinkling 
of a pert nose. Subversive, outrageous, but always 
very funny.’ (Time Out) (Dir. William Wellman. 
USA 1942. With: Ginger Rogers, Adolphe Menjou, 
Phil Silvers. Black and White. A Certificate. 75 
mins.) 



WILLIE AND PHIL 
August 20-25 

‘Mazursky’s threeway romance between two 
young Greenwich Village sparks (Michael 
Ontkean and Ray Sharkey) who strike up a 
friendship while exiting from an arthouse showing 
of JULES ET JIM and the girl (Margot Kidder) 
who becomes their Jeanne Moreau is as 
sophisticated, spot-on and sweetly-paced a 
showdown between the ideal and the real in the 
world of love as recent movies have produced: a 
witty, tough, skittish film with a lovely slow- 
motion comic punch. 

‘Willie and Phil and Jeannette all love each 
other... each man at different times shares his life 
and his bed with the girl: and yet, snagged by 
confusions and conventions even in the ‘Me 
Decade’ of the TOs in which the film is set, they 
never quite struggle through to the Bohemian 
ideal of a menage a trois which beckons brightly 
like a distant beacon... 

‘One of the movie’s aims is to show that the 
Sexual Revolution is not a high-rewing miracle 
but a slow-creaking millwheel constantly in need 
of a dab of oil. However eagerly people run 
towards sexual and emotional freedom they’re 
invariably tripped up en route by the caveats of 
conditioning and upbringing.’ (Nigel Andrews in 
the Financial Times) 

WILLIE AND PHIL. Dir. Paul Mazursky. USA 
1980. With: Margot Kidder, Ray Starkey, Michael 
Ontkean. Colour. X Certificate. 116 mins. 


COALMINER’S DAUGHTER 
September 3-8 

COAL MINER’S DAUGHTER proved to be one 
of the most pleasantly surprising Hollywood films 
of 1980. Surprising, not because of its much- 
deserved success or Sissy Spacek’s equally 
deserved Oscar for her marvellous performance, 
but chiefly because of its uniquely sympathetic yet 
unblinkered depiction of rural America and the 
roots of country music. In one sense, of course, the 
story of Loretta Lynn is the very stuff that 
Hollywood biopics are made of. It charts the rags- 
to-riches progress of a poor ‘coal miner’s 
daughter’ through a disenchanted early wedding 
to success at Nashville’s Grand Ole Opry and the 
hardships of ensuing stardom. But the crucial 
difference in the case of Loretta Lynn, the film 
suggests, is that the key to both her success and her 
ability to survive intact the self-destructive 
tendencies engendered by show business have to 
do with her never losing touch with her roots. This 
might not sound like such an awe-inspiring 
notion, especially when applied to the world of 
Country and Western music, whose combined 
powers of cynical manipulation and self- 
deception were mercilessly pilloried by Robert 
Altman in NASHVILLE. Yet COAL MINER’S 
DAUGHTER says it with simplicity and succeeds 
against the odds. Its first and best half is devoted 
to an admirably clear-sighted depiction of Lynn’s 
early experiences as the favoured daughter of a 
poor family who eke out a living in Butcher 
Hollow, Kentucky. Here, at the age of 13, she is 



swiftly courted, married and crudely initiated into 
the facts of life by the rumbustious Doo (Tommy 
Lee Jones). It is Doo who spells out the limited 
option presented by Butcher Hollow - “If you’re 
born in the mountains you got three choices: coal 
mine, moonshine or movin’ down the line” - and 
it is because of his determination to avoid a dreary 
life in the mines that the couple leave Kentucky. 
He is also the first to discover Loretta’s singing 
abilities, and it is he who subsequently engineers 
her early professional career. As that career gains 
pace, however, the film begins to go badly off 
course as it charts the traumas attendant upon 
stardom. This lapse is actually something of a 
surprise, since COAL MINER’S DAUGHTER 
was directed by Michael Apted, the British 
director of STARDUST, who might have been 
expected to feel most at home with depicting life in 
the music world. As it turns out. he proves to be 
most successful in portraying Loretta’s early life 
and her relationships with her father and Doo. 
For these scenes especially, Apted employs the 
techniques of classic Hollywood filmmaking, 
which he enlivens with the freshness of approach 
that a foreign director can bring to bear on a 
quintessentlally American subject. He also 
manages to steer the film back on course for a 
magnificent finale in which Loretta rediscovers 
her real self and sings the title song. (Dir. Michael 
Apted. USA, 1980. With: Sissy Spacek, Tommy 
Lee Jones, Levon Helm. Colour. Certificate A. 124 
mins.) 

UNION CITY 
September 10-15 

Although it has been received with little 
enthusiasm by the British press, Mark Reichert’s 
UNION CITY is one of the most interesting and 
stylish first features to emerge from the American 
cinema in the past year or so. It is based on the 
short story “The Corpse Next Door” by Cornell 
Woolrich, which it perhaps over-extends to 
feature length, and it stars Deborah Harry of 
Blondie fame in the surprising role of a frustrated 
American housewife of the Fifties. The film 
appears to have been unduly criticised on both 
these counts. Its real achievement, however, has to 
do with the way in which Reichert firmly locates 
Woolrich’s macabre comedy of errors in the 
repressive atmosphere of Fifties America. 

“I wanted to make a purposefully ironic moral 
tale”, Reichert has said, “a drama that would 
speak from the shadows of our recent past, 
America in 1953. It was a time when our 
psychological enemies too often worked against 
our fulfillment and our happiness, and remained a 
part of the darkness within us. The premise for our 
story is entrapment and the result of a brutal and 
devious response to petty criminality. But as the 
plot unfolds, the element of anxiety reveals a 
deeper struggle beyond this illusion: the killer is in 
fact seeking to break out of the trap that is his 
life.” 



'Union City’. 
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The notion of entrapment and the increasingly 
paranoid behaviour which this state of mind 
engenders is perfectly captured in the behaviour of 
the central protagonist, Harlan. Angered by the 
repeated theft of milk from outside his apartment 
at the beginning of the film, he lays an absurd plan 
to catch the petty thief which involves leading a 
long thread from the bottle, through the 
apartment, and attached to his own finger as he 
lies in bed with his wife Lillian. The plan works, 
but Harlan s capture of the thief only succeeds in 
activating other fears, which in turn lead to more 
desperate behaviour. Taunted by the thief about 
his unsatisfactory relationship with his wife (who, 
unknown to Harlan, is having an affair with a 
building supervisor, Larry Longacre), he viciously 
attacks the man. Thinking he has killed him, 
Harlan hides the body in a fold-up bed in an 
empty apartment. His paranoia grows as events 
conspire to frustrate his plans to leave the area, 
and he waits in fear of something discovering his 
secret... 

“In order to ‘flesh out’ the material,’’ Steve 
Jenkins noted in a perceptive review of UNION 
CITY in Monthly Film Bulletin (February 1981), 
“Reichert has been forced, with happy results, to 
shift the emphasis away from Harlan’s needless 
nightmare, either by expanding on characters who 
in the original were very much supporting cast 
(Lillian, Larry Longacre)or by introducing others 
(‘the Contessa’, Harlan’s secretary). The resulting 
network of relationships forms a web of which the 
corpse next door is the non-existent centre. This is 
appropriate since Reichert’s concern is very much 
the spaces between his characters rather than what 
binds them together. The tone is set perfectly by 
the opening exchange between a bemused Harlan 
and a newspaper boy who, believing that the 
former makes lawnmowers, yearningly remarks 
that ‘it must be swell working with blades’. 
Thereafter, the dialogue constantly places 
characters at odds and cross-purposes, whether it 
be Harlan and Lillian’s domestic wrangling, Larry 
consciously playing along with the Contessa’s 
fantasies or Harlan ob.sessively enthusing over his 
bottle and thread plan to his secretary, only to 
have her expose its flaw with a single remark. The 
confusing cluster of motives around the ‘murder’ 
(the stealing of the milk, the thiefs remarks 
suggesting Harlan’s sexual inadequacy, Harlan’s 
claim that it’s not the milk but the fact that he and 
Lillian are kept awake at night) becomes a neatly 
non-focused centre for a plot which isolates its 
protagonists in their private worlds. This feeling is 
heightened by the combination of Edward 
Lachman’s stylised images, which suggest not the 
threatening ambience of /7/w noir (to which mode 
UNION CITY has been unhelpfully seen as some 
sort of camp homage) but simply a certain 
distance, and the deliberately flat performances, 
in particular by Deborah Harry and Sam 
McMurray....” 

UNION CITY. Dir. Mark Reichert. U.S.A., 1979. 
With: Dennis Lipscomb, Deborah Harry, Irina 
Maleeva. Colour. Cert. A. 87 mins. 



ERASERHEAD 
September 10-15 


After the much-deserved success of THE 
ELEPHANT MAN (surely one of the most 
surprising and imaginative British films of recent 


years), it seems well worth taking another look at 
David Lynch’s extraordinary and bizarre first 
feature. One reason for doing so is because not the 
least surprise of the later film was the discovery of 
just how much of the imagery and ideas in 
ERASERHEAD had been successfully 
transplanted to a very different context. Among 
other crucial elements (such as the quality of the 
black-and-white photography and the use of 
‘background’ sounds), THE ELEPHANT MAN 
continued the apocalyptic tone of the earlier film 
as well as its compelling fascination with 
biological and mechanical transformations. 

In THE ELEPHANT MAN, these concerns 
were grounded in the ostensibly humanist 
discourse of a commercially mainstream film 
about ‘the worst recorded case of human 
deformity’. In ERASERHEAD, however, they 
are explored to much more nightmarish effect in 
the often baffling form of what might be 
inadequately described as an experimental horror 
movie.^ The sheer impossibility of classifying 
Lynch’s first film, which was made with meagre 
resources over a lengthy period as a student 
project, testifies to its originality. One can call it a 
curious hybrid and say that it relates to both 
respectable European artistic traditions (Bosch, 
Beckett and Bunuel have all been cited by 
desperate critics) as well as the very unrespectable 
ethos of the so-called American ‘trash’ movie. 
But, having noted this, there still remains the 
peculiar experience of the film itself, which is 
wilfully obscure and grotesque but is never 
manipulative in the manner of exploitation 
movies (Lynch never indulges in isolated shock 
effects). In a review for the Monthly Film Bulletin, 
Paul Taylor shied away from interpretation and 
concluded, simply, that ‘ERASERHEAD is a 
movie to be experienced rather than explained.’ In 
Time Out. Chris Auty provided the following 
tantalising description of the film’s content: 

‘It revolves around its bouffant-haired and 
grotesque hero Henry Spenser, inadequate, a 
retard, or arrested adolescent? He shambles 
through a night-time city-scape that creates as 
much as it mirrors his own confusion. Henry 
‘marries’ Mary, his pregnant girlfriend, and they 
end up living with their prematurely born ‘baby’ 
in his fantasy-trap of a bedsit. Mary is as strange 
as Henry, and the baby even worse, human only in 
its mewling cries. It is an elongated grotesque, 
repulsive to every possible parental sentiment held 
by anyone. Baby cries, Mary goes crazy, abandons 
father and child. Henry is seduced by the 
beautiful-woman-next-door. Baby falls 
wheezingly and horrifyingly ill (measles? 
srnallpox?). As time goes by - and in this film 
without day or night there is no time - Henry 
increasingly resorts to idyllic encounters with the 
Lady who lives in his radiator, a cabaret artiste 
with a terrible facial problem and a penchant for 
f^oetus-treading. The whole sad business leads 
inevitably downwards to an apocalypse that’s 
both gross and moving (and we’re certainly not 
telling what it is)...’ 

ERASERHEAD. Dir. David Lynch. U.S.A., 1979. 
With: John Nance, Charlotte Stewart, Allen 
Joseph. Black and white. Cert. X. 89 mins. 

HEARTLAND 
September 24-29 

1910, Burnt Fork, Wyoming. A young widow, 
Elinore Randall, arrives on the train with her 
daughter Jerrine, in answer to an advertisement 
for a cook-housekeeper for a Scottish farmer, 
Clyde Stewart. The domestic labour is as 
gruellingly hard as the farm labour: not only is she 
expected to cook and clean, she must also grow 
vegetables, milk the cows and feed the smaller 
livestock. She demands, and grudgingly obtains, 
certain concessions from the dour farmer: one day 
off a week and a reasonable salary. The time 
passes, but the work remains. She decides to 
become a tenant farmer, seeking independence, 
but when she puts her business proposals before 
Stewart (seeking to obtain financial assistance), to 
her astonishment he puts forward a counter¬ 
proposal, that she marry him. She accepts his offer 
in the spirit in which it was made, of affection and 
of economic expediency: he obtains free domestic 
labour and she a measure of security. She has also 
become friendly with a neighbouring farmer. 
Grandma Landauer, and this is a valuable source 
of support to both women. The winter arrives, and 
they are snowbound. Elinore becomes pregnant 
and has to deliver herself in the freezing cabin. 


while Clyde has gone to enlist the aid of Grandma 
Landauer. The baby later dies. Slowly the snows 
thaw. They discover the extent of the losses the 
winter’s rigours have caused their livestock. They 
are tempted to give up this harsh life, but decide to 
stay and face together the uncertain future. 

HEARTLAND is based on the books and 
papers of Elinore Randall Stewart, was produced 
by Wilderness Women Productions, and directed 
bv Richard Pearce, who has previously worked in 
the field of documentaries. Both its basis in fact 
and the preoccupations of its screenplay writer, 
Beth Ferris, and its director testify to the film’s 
ambitions. Beth Ferris said: ‘Elinore Stewart was 
such a strong and ironic character that she 
appealed to me immediately. I identified with her 
and felt that I could write well about her. I tried to 
make every incident show the struggles and 
rewards of pioneer life in that harsh land’. Richard 
Pearce said of his intentions in making the film: ‘I 
wanted to try and make a different kind of 
Western, one that would be about struggle and 
isolation and real economic work, where the 
simplest things - things that film so often takes for 
granted or make seem easy - would sometimes be 
the most difficult and hard won’. The film is a 
curious mixture of almost documentary 
naturalism and a Fordian celebration of human 
endurance within a beautiful - if terrible - 
landscape. Where it departs most strongly from 
Ford’s concerns is in its treatment of women: 
although Grandma Landauer might in many ways 
be a reincarnation of Mrs McKlennan in DRUMS 
ALONG THE MOHAWK, the celebration of 
pioneering women has none of the almost 
mystical qualities which Ford ascribes to thesj 
women. For one thing, their work, in 
HEARTLAND, is visible: it is hard, long and 
rnonotonous. The economic determinants of their 
lives (as well as those of the men, it should be 
added), are also visible. Marriage is a business 
contract, one of the only sources of financial 
security available to women, and it has to be paid 
for in labour. Nor is there any mystification of the 
notion of motherhood: Elinore puts Jerrine to 
work for her living as she herself must. 

Despite its Jack of overt sentimentality, 
HEARTLAND is nevertheless both warm in tone 
and exceedingly beautiful to look at. The 
unhurried and emphatically unfussy tone of the 
film come from its physical location as well as 
from its photography. (There is an unforgettable 
image of a, great eolden stallion galloping free un 
to the golden-brown hills.) If, indeed, the film has 
a weakness, it might lie in the beauty of its 
photography; the doubts that I have about this are 
those that I have about Olmi’s TREE OF 
WOODEN CLOGS: does the visual splendour of 
the telling not romanticise unwarrantably the real 
awfulness of the tale? But this is an arguable point. 

HEARTLAND has some excellent 
performances, notably from Conchata Ferrell as 
Elinore and from Rip Torn as Clyde (even though 
his Scottish accent slips from time to time). The 
film has the limitations imposed upon it by its 
theme: there is no high drama, just as there is no 
very great depth of characterisation; it does not 
attain - nor does it reach for - the mythic status of 
Ford’s work. HEARTLAND is about the realities 
of Western pioneer life, not the legend of the West; 
Wyoming is no Garden of Eden, but a wilderness 
which must, ultimately, be cultivated. This film 
should not be missed. 

Marion Doyen 

HEARTLAND. Dir. Richard Pearce. USA, 1979. 
With Conchata Ferrell, Rip Torn, Lilia Skala. 
Colour. Cert A. 96 mins. 


A JURY OF HER PEERS 
September 24-29 

A very fine short film by Sally Heckel. Set in 
America at the turn of the century, it opens on the 
discovery of the body of John Burke, a farmer. 
His wife, unprotesting, is arrested on suspicion of 
murder. Two women acquaintances of Minnie’s 
come with their husbands to collect her 
belongings for her. During the course of their 
cleaning and packing they discover clues both to 
the misery of the life Minnie has led with her 
repressive husband, and to her motives for killing 
him. A JURY OF HER PEERS is an economic 
and moving account of female solidarity under 
male oppression. - Marion Doyen. (Dir. Sally 
Heckel. USA, 1980. With: Diane de Lorian, 
Dorothy Lancaster. Colour. Cert A. 29 mins. 
16mm.) 
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FLASH GORDON 
August 7, 8 

“The new FLASH GORDON is a bit like a 
satisfying game of Space Invaders. Apart from 
anything else, it’s totally unpretentious and 
marvellous fun. There’s none of the ponderous 
tweeness that dogged the STAR WARS sequel, 
and it’s faster and flashier than SUPERMAN. In 
fact it takes the blockbusting sci-fi movie straight 
back to the form from which it evolved, the 
Saturday morning children’s serial... The movie is 
an action picture first and a fairytale second. The 
only concern director Mike Hodges seems to have 
had in telling this story is to get through it as fast 
and as noisily as possible. The movie rushes from 
one hectic moment of crisis to another, just as the 
comic books do, and you come out of the cinema 
breathless with the speed of it all...” - Andrew 
Rissik/Fiims Illustrated. (Dir. Michael Hodges. 
With: Sam A. Jones, Melody Anderson, Topol. 
Colour/Scope. Certificate A. 115 mins.) 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 
August 19, 21, 22 

Although much maligned by critics at the time of 
its initial release, Nicolas Roeg’s film of Walter 
Tevis’s science fiction novel is in fact one of this 
British director’s most ambitious and imaginative 
works to date. Eschewing the comforts of a 
straightforward narrative approach and avoiding 
the cliches of most science fiction cinema, Roeg 
and scriptwriter Paul Mayersberg provide a richly 
allusive and disturbing vision of a world 
apparently headed for destruction. David Bowie, 
much of whose own mythology (but none of his 
music) is neatly incorporated into the film’s 
complex pattern of references, is brilliantly cast as 
the alien who comes to Earth in the hope of saving 
his own drought-stricken planet. Presenting a 
view of our civilisation through his ‘alien’ eyes is 
the key to the authors’ approach. Jumping back 
and forth in time, the film builds up a curious and 
disorientating picture of a. culture littered with 
relics from the past which, apart from seeming 
merely incongruous, also trigger feelings of regret 
for lost opportunities. Like Roeg’s earlier film 
WALKABOUT, in fact, THE MAN WHO FELL 
TO EARTH conjures up a strong sense of 
Paradise Lost, as the alien’s mission to Earth’s 
Eden is frustrated through suspicion and 
misunderstanding. Incarcerated by the authorities 
when his activities threaten powerful business and 
political forces, and with his encounters with 
humans leading to a dead end, he is finally left to 
live in a timeless limbo. To refer to Roeg’s last 
film, one could say that it’s another case of ‘bad 
timing’. - Peter Walsh. (Dir. Nicolas Roeg. GB, 
1976. With: David Bowie, Candy Clark, Buck 
Henry, Rip Torn. Colour/Scope. Stereo sound. 
Certificate X. 138 mins.) 

TOM HORN 
August 28-29 

“A severely beautiful Western based on the life of 
a semi-legendary cowboy who served as a cavalry 
scout, was then hired to wage secret war on 
Wyoming rustlers, and was eventually hanged by 
a society which had outgrown his maverick 
values.” {Time Out) “A film which was sadly 
under-rated on first release and which effectively 


contains Steve McQueen’s valediction to tfie 
cinema. Started by James William Guercio and 
then taken over by ex-television director William 
Wiard, TOM HORN has a moody, pregnant grace 
which seems to sum up the McQueen persona: an 
individualistic, grizzled figure caught in the 
landscape, framed by John Alonzo’s stunning 
Panavision photography and Wiard’s deft, 
simmering use of the wide-screen ratio. It is a film 
of quiet bravura, bruised indignation, with a 
quizzical acceptance of fate’s caprices - all 
qualities which could equally apply to the 
McQueen persona.” -Focus on Film. (Dir. William 
Wiard. USA, 1980. With: Steve McQueen, Linda 
Evans. Colour/Scope. Certificate A A. 97 mins.) 

Supporting film: BULLITT. (Dir. Peter Yates. 
USA, 1968. With: Steve McQueen, Robert 
Vaughan, Jacqueline Bisset. Colour. Certificate A. 
114 mins.) 

CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND 
- THE SPECIAL EDITION 
September 2, 4, 5 

‘‘In this new edition, recut by Spielberg, CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS looks more of the classic than 
ever, an insane burst of cinematic optimism which 
somehow combined Disney and 1950s SF and the 
imagery of junk food into the most persuasive (if 
arrested) version of the American Dream yet. 
Spielberg uses his child-like sense of wonder and 
excitement and his staggering skill with objects, to 
convey a sense of expectant ecstasy that even three 
years later looks impossible to duplicate.” - Time 
Out. (Dir. Steven Spielberg. USA, 1977. With: 
Richard Drey fuss, Francois Truffaut, Teri Garr, 
Melinda Dillon. Colour. A Certificate. 133 mins.) 

PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID 
September 9, 11, 12 

This is a flawed masterpiece which one has no 
hesitation in presenting as a prime exhibit in the 
case for the defence of Sam Peckinpah, a much 
misunderstood director who is often accused of 
being one of the prime instigators of gratuitous 
screen violence (c.f. the extremely hostile 
receptions accorded THE WILD BUNCH and 
STRAW DOGS in particular) and an exemplifier 
of a macho mentality at work in the world of 
commercial cinema. PAT GARRETT AND 
BILLY THE KID clearly reveals the redundant 
nature of such cliched responses, since it 
represents a particularly rich distillation of the 
essential qualities of Peckinpah’s work. It’s an 
elegiac ballad about the shrinking frontiers of the 
Old West which combines the lyricism of the 
director’s most attractive later films (THE 
BALLAD OF CABLE HOGUE, JUNIOR 
BONNER) with the bleak determinism of his late 
Gothic masterpiece BRING ME THE HEAD OF 
ALFREDO GARCIA. It has excellent 
performances by James Coburn and Kris 
Kristofferson as Patt Garrett and Billy the Kid, 
the two former companions who are forced by the 
interests of big business to face each other as 
enemies. The terrible beauty of the film is also 
perfectly suggested by the photogiaphy of John 
Coquillon and the music and songs by Bob Dylan, 
whose ‘Knocking on Heaven’s Door’ is a 
marvellous expression of the film’s concerns. (Dir. 
Sam Peckinpah. USA. 1973. With: James Coburn, 
Kris Kristofferson, Bob Dylan, Jason Robards. 
Colour/Scope. Certificate X. 106 mins.) 

INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 
September 16, 18, 19 

‘This new version of the Fifties classic of paranoid 
science fiction is one of the most intriguing 
adaptations for some time - mainly because of the 
wit of W. D. Richter’s screenplay and his 
amalgamation of elements from Jack Finney’s 
source novel and Don Siegel’s 1955 adaptation. 
The transposition of setting - geographically not 
so far - from a small town in Marin County to San 
Francisco, may look like gratuitous window 
dressing (especially given some of the infelicities 
of Philip Kaufman’s direction), but signals a 
logical change of attack in two ways. Instead of 
the pod people being horrifying because they have 
destroyed the trust and good-neighbourliness of a 
close-knit community, the shock here is that they 
could fit so easily into the alienated big city; 
equally, their takeover can be seen not so much as 
an assault on essential human values - the 



'Invasion of the Body Snatchers'. 


primacy of love and emotion - as simply the next 
stage in current restlessness and dissatisfaction 
with the possibilities of life as we know them 
(‘‘People are changing. They’re becoming less 
human”, as Leonard Nimoy’s not-exactly-to-be- 
trusted psychiatrist explains about the craze for 
tinkering with “life-styles”). The redeployed 
theme is all the more effective because Richter 
works it out so economically and humorouslv...’ - 
Richard Comhs/Monthly Film Bulletin. (Dir. 
Philip Kaufman. USA, 1978. With: Donald 
Sutherland, Brooke Adams, Leonard Nimov, 
Veronica Cartwright. Colour. Certifiacte X. 115 
mins.) 

Supporting film: PIRANHA. (Dir. Joe Dante. 
USA, 1978. With: Bradford Dillman, Heather 
Menzies, Kevin McCarthy. Colour. Certificate X. 
94 mins.) 

CHINATOWN 

September 23, 25, 26 

CHINATOWN is perhaps the most successful of 
the self-conscious genre films of the Seventies; an 
expansive revision of the style and themes of/7/w 
noir. Jack Nicholson’s J. J. Gittes is the perfect 
incarnation of the Forties priviate eye - an 
unhealthy amalgam of cynicism and naivete - 
whilst Faye Dunnaway, John Huston and a host 
of small-part players breathe vivid life into ‘types’ 
straight from the pages of Chandler or Hammett. 
Robert Towne’s intricate and wholly compelling 
plot is brilliantly served by Roman Polanski’s 
punchy direction, with time and place (L.A., 1937) 
etched into a state of mind, and with political and 
biblical allegories just far enough beneath the 
surface. (D/r Roman Polanski. USA, 1974. With: 
Jack Nicholson, Faye Dunnaway, John Huston. 
Colour/Scope. Certificate X. 131 mins.) 


RICHARD PRYOR LIVE IN CONCERT 
September 30, October 2-3 

“Best known over here for his relatively straight 
role in BLUE COLLAR and his ‘clean’ parts in 
CALIFORNIA SUITE and THE WIZ, Richard 
Pryor’s real forte is acerbic and self-damning 
humour. This film of one of his 'll gigs may be 
technically incompetent, but it just can’t mar his 
vulgar and ebullient attacks on everything - from 
Richard Pryor to police brutality; from God to 
sexual chauvinism. Politics, humour and sex in a 
great combination.” - Time Out. (Dir. Jeff 
Margolis. USA, 1979. With: Richard Pryor. 
Colour. Certificate X. 78 mins.) 


Supporting film; HAROLD AND MAUDE. 
(Dir. Hal Ashby. With: Bud Cort, Ruth Gordon, 
Vivian Pickles. Colour. Cert. A A. 92 mins.) 







FILM WORKSHOP 


VISITING FILMMAKERS IN JULY 

Throughout July Birmingham Film Workshop 
presents each Saturday a visiting independent film 
maker who will show recent films and introduce 
current projects. 

With the British film industry experiencing its 
most severe crisis at levels of production, 
distribution and exhibition, the economic 
problem appears doubly compounded by a 
profound lack of cultural direction and vision 
within the institutions of cinema. 

The isolated achievements of Ealing, Hammer 
and Woodfall point to the overall unsuccessful 
attempts in the past to place British film 
production on firm economic footing. 
Furthermore, the attempts outside the 
commercial sector to promote alternative models 
have been as equally short-lived. 

In the past few years a new voice in British 
cinema has emerged. It embraces a wide range of 
activities, often generated by an articulate 
challenge to the moribund assumptions of 
commercial cinema. A distinct feature of this 
independent film making is its connection with 
centres of regional film production, a break with 
the traditional metropolitan basis of film 
production. Independent filmmakers have built 
up these centres despite scarce resources, non¬ 
existent wages and formidable obstacles. 

There is furthermore in this film making a 
common awareness of the need to communicate 
with audiences in new ways, and several of the 
films to be shown in July deal with aspects of life 
which are assumed at present to be of marginal 
interest by mainstream cinema and television. 
This concern has promoted a type of film making 
which seeks to be both artistically adventurous 
and at the same time conscious of its social and 
political responsibilities. 

The four Saturday events showcase the vitality 
of this sector of film productionwith film makers 
visiting ixom Manchester, Sheffield. Newcastle dix\d 
London, and exemplifying the range and diversity 
of regional film activity nationally. 

VISITING FILMMAKER: JOHN CRUMPTON 
from Manchester Film and Video Workshop. (July 
4.) 

THE TEA MACHINE (Dirs. J Crumpton, M 
Rowe .) 

‘A film and record ‘tie in’ package is something 
normally associated with Hollywood 
extravaganzas like SATURDAY NIGHT 
FEVER, but it’s a prospect arising from a new 
film called THE TEA MACHINE featuring a 
specially composed score, ‘The Tea Machine Dub’ 
which has already been released as a single. 
Directed by John Crumpton THE TEA 
MACHINE centres on an incident in a packing 
case factory which throws the problems of 
industrial relations into sharp relief. It was made 
on a very small budget, using mainly non¬ 
professional actors, but despite a few rough edges 
the performances achieve a remarkable 
authenticity due in no small part to the fact that 
the film’s writer, Mike Rowe, is himself a case 
maker. In this respect the film represents a 
promising collaboration between local talent in 
the areas of writing, film making and music. Mike 
Rowe has for some time been involved with 
COMMONWORD WRITERS WORKSHOP 
through which he has published a number of short 
stories, and John Crumpton is Production 
Advisor at the Manchester Film and Video 
Workshop. The soundtrack was produced by 
Steve Hopkins who amongst other things is a 
member of John Cooper Clark’s backing band. 
The Invisible girls’. 

(Paul Habbeshon in the pamphlet 
NORTH AND SOUTH OF WATFORD) 


VISITING FILMMAKERS: CHRISTINE 
BELLAMY and JENNY WOODLEY from 
Sheffield Film Co-op. (July 11.) 

THAT’S NO LADY (Sheffield Film Co-op, 1977.) 
JOBS FOR THE GIRLS-(Sheffield Film Co-op, 
1978.) 

THAT’S NO LADY 

‘The film attempts to dispel some of the myths 
that surround the problems of battered women 


and the particular problems of isolation that 
women in that situation have to cope with. We 
tried to situate the problem of battering with the 
more general problem of the place and the image 
of women in society where violence in the home 
could be seen as only an extreme manifestation of 
what is an accepted attitude towards women. The 
domestic scenes, therefore, are intercut with 
scenes in a Working Men’s club where a comedian 
is telling cliched jokes about women to a mixed 
audience.’ 

JOBS FOR THE GIRLS 

‘This film is the story of a girl about to leave 
school. Ir^most respects her life is unexceptional 
until she decides to try and get a job as an 
apprentice mechanic in a garage. Then her 
relations with her boyfriend, friends and parents 
become strained. The film raises for discussion the 
pressures acting on girls to conform to traditional 
feminine patterns and the problems that an 
individual faces in trying to cope. At the time in 
seeing the situation that her mother and married 
sister now find themselves in, the film puts into 
perspective the significance of the decisions that 
the heroine is about to make.’ 


RED SKIRTS ON CLYDESIDE (Working Title) 

The two film makers will also introduce the above 
project: not yet a film, but their current area of 
research. Recently, they received major funding 
from the British Film Institute to produce the 
film. 

‘We propose to use the 1915 Glasgow Rent 
Strike as the focal point in a film which both 
illustrates and explores what is involved in the 
recovery of women’s history and restores some 
knowledge of women’s achievements. Many of the 
difficulties in the recovery are peculiar to women’s 
history. Some of them are found in tangible 
physical form in the libraries, particularly where 
the cataloguing systems make locating women a 

laborious painstaking search.less tangible 

obstacles are not so easy to pinpoint but no less 
intriguing. They occur in people’s attitudes 
towards events and the value they place on them. 
Women themselves may regard their 
achievements as insignificant. Jessie Findlay, 
when talking about the Rent Strike in the film 
says: ‘We didn’t realise it was important. We just 
lived through it.’ 

Since much of the history has been 
conceptualized and contextualised by men, 
women’s contribution has inevitably been 
absorbed within that dominant male paradigm. 
Therefore when we came to look at the recorded 
history of Clydeside, we found that most emphasis 
had been given to events around organisation at 
the point of production which thus largely 
excluded women and the areas of life that were 
important to them.’ 


VISITING FILMMAKER: ROGER BUCK from 
Trade Films, Newcastle. (July 18.) 


INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN (Dir. Roger Buck. Trade 
Films Production, 1980.) 

THE CUMBERLAND STORY (Dir. Humphrey 
Jennings. Crown Film Unit, 1947.) 


Roger Buck will be visiting from Trade Films. 
Trade Films is a small production company of 
independent film makers who for the past few 
years have been based in Newcastle. 
INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN originates in work on 
the current industrial situation in the North East, 
yet is also concerned to examine this within a 
wider historical context. Along with other Trade 
films (GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND; 
BECAUSE I AM KING) this film rejects the 
conventional style of the TV documentary with its 
authoritative voice over commentary. Yet, at the 
same time, the film also refuses to make use of the 
conventions of narrative film. The very difficulty 
of the attempt to see the economic and political 
history of the heavy industrial areas in the context 
of wider historical movements produces films 
which are fissured and fragmented, sectional and 
episodic. 


INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN 

The traditional image of ‘industrial Britain’ has 
been that of a predominantly Northern based 
heavy industry with its craft traditions and its 
accompanying working class communities. This 
image has been built up through cultural 
institutions of proletarian writing ’ and of 
documentary film and photography. 
INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN questions this 
traditional image by contrasting six short 
sections. These include the presentation of a song 
with words by Rudyard Kipling and extracts from 
a wartime government information film put 
together by Jack Common. ‘INDUSTRIAL 
BRITAIN, with its mixture of documentary past 
and present, seems to me one of the most 
successful of the new regional British independent 
film movement. It manages to be evocative and 
instructive, polemical and entertaining, in a way 
that few recent political films have achieved. The 
influences of Jennings and Straub are genuinely 
assimilated within a rhetoric which is wholly its 
own.’ 

Ian Christie 


THE CUMBERLAND STORY 

This film provided Jennings with a subject that 
interested him: a pioneer effort in the 
reorganisation of the British coalfields, reflecting 
as it did his interest in the consequences of the 
Industrial Revolution. Part of the film is 
concerned with the miners’ objections to the 
planned reorganisation, embittered as they are by 
their grim past. Here again we see another of 
Jennings’s preoccupations - the influence of the 
past on the present and the future. The film is 
propagandist in intent (an attempt to reassure the 
miners) and this reflects Jennings desire for social 
cohesion and a national sense of purpose. 


VISITING FILM MAKER: MARY PAT LEECE 
from Four Corner Films (London) (July 25) 

Four Corners is a small independent film group 
formed in 1973 when the founder members - 
Joanna Davis, Mary Pat Leece, Ronald Peck and 
Wilfried Thust - met at the London Film School. 
The group has expanded to incude three other 
members - Paul Hallam, Richard Taylor and Lis 
Rhodes. In addition to the seven members a large 
number of people are also involved in the various 
group films and projects. 

Four Corners have been based in premises in 
Bethnal Green and more recently have converted 
the building into a small cinema with film 
workshop production facilities also attached. One 
of Four Corners’s main concerns in this new 
development is to encourage a local audience and 
local participation in a shared investigation of 
filmmaking and film viewing by providing a space 
for the exchange of ideas. 

‘Our own film making practice, involved 
continued discussion within the group. We hope 
to extend this method of working into the running 
of the new building; to show all kinds of film, but 
through programming to create new ways and a 
new context for viewing them in an enquiring 
way.’ 

The cinema at Four Corners operates as a 
flexible space, having no fixed seats. With a shop 
window/show window frontage, it’s a cinema 
space which can be seen into from the street. 
Situated on a busy shopping street in Bethnal 
Green (Roman Road), the shop window is also 
used as an active space for events (video, back 
projection). 

The Four Corners film workshop has two 
specific commitments: firstly, independent film 
makers; secondly, local groups and individuals 
who do not see themselves as film makers but who 
use films, tapes etc. in their work. 

MARY PAT LEECE will be presenting a 
selection of Four Corners films including the film 
that they are curently working on (working title: 
THE BETHNAL GREEN FILM). 

Roger Shannon 


All Film Workshop screenings mentioned in this 
programme will be held in the Arts Lab Cinema on 
Saturdays at 12 o*clock. 
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FRITZ LANG: THE IMAGE AND THE LOOK 
edited by Stephen Jenkins. B.F.I. 1981. £3. 

The British Film Institute publication on Fritz 
Lang is an interesting and difficult book which 
attempts to re-adjust dominant critical 
perspectives on this director’s work and, in so 
doing, revise certain assumptions about film 
authorship. This dual purpose creates some 
problems of coherence and conviction without, it 
must be said, seriously affecting the book’s 
general value. 

The two major approaches to Lang’s work in 
the past have been concerned either with making 
or masking a clear distinction between his 
German and American films, and, more 
fundamentally, with exploring the notion of him 
as a sort of Teutonic Thomas Hardy, a man whose 
films convey a consistently pessimistic vision of 
people as victims of a malign fate. The opening 
essays in the book place these tendencies in a 
historical context of film criticism, concentrating 
particularly on the opposition between Sight and 
Sound's negative approach to Lang in the late ’50s 
and early ’60s from that magazine’s perspective of 
‘commonsense’ humanism and the championing 
of Lang in the same period by Cahiers du Cinema 
and Andrew Sarris from their commitment to 
auteurism. The latter position is amplified by the 
inclusion of two extracts from Cahiers du Cinema 
and by a later essay from Raymond Bellour which 
is less concerned with Lang’s ‘world view’ than 
with the characteristics of his mise-en-scene. 

Out of this context, the editor of the book, 
Stephen Jenkins, himself constructs an alternative 
approach to the work in a substantial essay which 
centres on the role and status of women in Lang’s 
films. The particular sense of anxiety which 
Lang’s films convey, argues Jenkins, can often be 
traced to the tension between fear and desire 
provoked in the male hero by the female figure. 
The concentration on this aspect of the films often 
yields surprisirig and fascinating results, 
particularly on a film like METROPOLIS, which 
has been generally ransacked for prophecies of 
anything from Nazism to DR. STRANGELOVE, 
but whose key figure of the heroine has invariably 
been ignored. 

However, just as Luis Bunuel felt that 
METROPOLIS was essentially two films stuck 
together, each with different functions, I feel 
something the same with this book. Jenkins wants 
to develop an original thesis on the ‘female 
trouble’ aspect of Lang’s films, an idea which 
would need a book of its own to develop properly. 
But the exigencies of this publication require him 
to use Lang ultimately as an example of shifting 
notions of film authorship. This has a number of 
effects both on the general organisation of the 
book and on Jenkins’ specific essay. It compels 
him to include Cahiers pieces on Lang which 
might have been better summarised and conflated 
into a longer general introduction, as might also 
the brief discussion of Expressionism and ///w noir 
in Jenkins’ essay, which delay the elaboration of 
his own approach. 

Indeed, the ultimate conviction of his essay is 
somewhat undermined by his not being able to 
pursue his own thesis in greater detail; by the 
exemplification of his arguments being 
consequently less than comprehensive; and by an 
impression that some of the discussion is curtailed 
for fear of an overlap between this book and other 
BFI work in a similar field (Colin McArthur’s 
work on Lang in Underworld USA, and the 
inevitably frequent references to Lang in Women 
in Film Noir). Some of the observations on, for 
example SCARLET STREET and RANCHO 
NOTORIOUS are outstanding. But where are the 
corresponding discussions of, say, CLASH BY 
NIGHT and THE BIG HEAT, in which the 
‘female trouble’ element is crucial? Jenkins’ final 
dicussion of BEYOND A REASONABLE 
DOUBT, whilst compelling enough in itself, 
comes perilously close to contradicting his thesis, 
since this film above all reinforces the idea of Lang 
as fatalist, something Jenkins (with his references 
to ‘inevitability’ and ‘circularity’) is compelled to 
concede. Why then is it included in such a way? 
Bercause it is designed to lead into the book’s 
elaboration of the next stage of criticism of Lang’s 
work, whereby Lang as disappears and the 

films become interesting not on account of their 
director but because of the general issues they 
raise about the nature of the cinema - the 
ambiguity of the filmic sign, the relation between 
film and propaganda. We then move into another 


more recent Cahiers discussion of Lang’s 
HANGMEN ALSO DIE, which is useful but the 
preparation for which has had the effect of 
truncating and thus undermining aspects of 
Jenkins’ argument. 

It should be said that the book is enriched by 
well selected illustrations that support the text, 
and by an excellent and detailed filmography and 
bibliography. It does have its BFI publication 
mannerisms (now verging dangerously on an 
auterism of its own): a perverse reluctance to 
provide an index; a prose style whose occasional 
convolutions would reduce Lindsay Anderson to 
apoplexy; a defensive insistence on referring to 
‘Fritz Lang’ as if it were a brand name like Marks 
and Spencer, rather than the name of a real 
person. Nevertheless, without displacing Lotte 
Eisner’^ authoritative study, and whilst charitably 
acknowledging that there are important areas yet 
to be covered (Lang’s relation to genre and 
industry, for example) this is a distinguished 
addition to Lang studies. Stephen Jenkins might 
just be looking oh it as the book that got away. 

Neil Sinyard 

TELEVISION’S TRANSFORMATION 

The next 25 Years by Stuart M DeLuca. 

Published by A S Barnes & Co. Inc. & The Tantivy 
Press in London. 

£5.95. pgs. 287. 

It was initially disconcerting to read the preface 
and find the following passage: 

‘For all its faults, the amazing truth is that 
commercial television has sometimes overcome its 
mainline banality and has produced a program or 
series of exceptional value: the coverage of the 
Apollo space flights, or ‘The Waltons’ or the 
Munich Olympics, or ‘Roots.’.’ (p.21). 

The cultural gap was pointed. This raised the 
issue which is perhaps the most important - what 
is the relevance of this account of American 
broadcasting for British readers? In retrospect the 
reply is encouraging. 

DeLuca adopts an illuminating, not to say rare, 
methodology for the study, combining easily 
understood explanations of the functioning and 
capabilities of the technology with an assessment 
of the economic forces and institutional context 
within which it has developed. 

He traces the origins of the present U.S. TV 
networks in radio stations, their subsequent 
multiplication and the hopelessly stunted and 
partial growth of ‘public service’ broadcasting 
within this profit-orientated environment. 

Overseer of these events is the FCC (Federal 
Communications Commission), the U.S. 
equivalent of the IBA; an organization 
continually reacting to circumstances, fighting 
shy of seriously impeding the accumulation of 
capital and trapped by archaic legislation written 
in the 1930s should it have chosen to adopt a more 
positive role. 

DeLuca’s book clearly illustrates a trend now 
apparent throughout most of Western Europe - 
the de-regulation of broadcasting; it is in part 
caused by the new technology like cable TV, 
satellites and video, in part only facilitated by it. 

It was Hans Magnus Enzensberger who, 
borrowing from Brecht’s theory of radio, pointed 
to the potentially liberating effects of the new 
technology {New Left Review No. 64, Nov-Dec 
1970). He argued for the breaking down of the 
socially created barriers between consumers and 
producers. Just as the printing press and mass 
literacy had wide political ramifications, so it 
could be with the videos and cables of today. This 
is virtual reality in the U.S., where people are able 
to make a minor adjustment to video recording 
equipment, put up an aerial and beam whatever 
they wish to the surrounding area. 

DeLuca provides us, however, with a salutary 
testimony in this respect: 

‘Most programs will be no better at all, and 
probably will be considerably worse. But there 
will be far more programs from which to choose’. 
(p.278) 

^De-regulation is absolutely no guarantee ot 
radical change; indeed, given the large operating 
costs and capital required to set up even a ‘local’ 
broadcasting station (DeLuca estimates $7-10 
million in the U.S.), it is likely to offer quite the 
reverse - more of the same. 

One final point of interest is the way in which 
media conglomerates like AT & T, Bell Telephone, 
Time Inc., the Hughes Corporation and others 
succeed in straddling both well developed and 


newly arrived technologies, pursuing policies ot 
vertical and horizontal economic integration and 
aiming to dominate any future market place that 
poses a potential threat to their existing interests - 
a tactic they are using to great effect in relation to 
satellites and cable TV. The parallel within the UK 
is the moves, now gathering pace, by commercial 
TV contractors, their lobbying body the ITCA, 
the BBC, British Aerospace, a collection of 
industrial concerns within the Satellite 
Broadcasting Group, Rediffusion, Radio Rentals 
and others to corner both national and 
international markets in either cable or satellite 
broadcasting or both. 

We can only hope that time is left for an open 
debate to be initiated and democratic decision¬ 
making possible before the ‘logic’ of commercial 
investment wins through and the free-for-all 
DeLuca forsees in the US arrives here too. 

Rob Burkitt 

ROBERTO ROSSELLINI. BFI-Dossier number 
8. Edited by Don Ranvaud. BFI Information 
Division. £2.00. 

The Units of the BFI Information Division’s 
Dossier series are intended to accompany major 
seasons at the NFT and contain a selection of 
writings and information. This Dossier attempts 
to provide materials for a (re)assessment of 
Rossellini’s status in film history and of the 
productivity of his deeply religious approach to 
social reality’. A detailed biofilmography listing 
his films (including his films for television), 
together with comments and extracts and a 
selection of references to his own writings and 
writings about him, is supported by seven critical 
studies of aspects of his work reprinted from 
English and American journals not widely 
available here, with one translation from an 
Italian critic. There is a particularly valuable 
section ‘Rossellini on Rossellini' - translations 
from articles, interviews and his book "Utopia 
Autopsia'. 

Rossellini has been one ot the most 
controversial figures in the post-war cinema. 
OPEN CITY and PAISA brought him 
international attention and fame as the leading 
director of the Neo-realist movement between 
1945 and 1947, but in the films that followed he 
seemed, to Anglo-Saxon critics at any rate, to 
have abandoned the true gospel of Neo-realism 
for a self-indulgent method of facile 
improvisation and sketchiness. F^w of these later 
films, not even those made specifically for 
television, have been screened in this country. In 
France and Italy, however, while some critics were 
antagonistic to his work others, and in France 
especially the directors and critics associated with 
the New'Wave and Cahiers du Cinema, accepted 
him as a major model and hailed him as a Master, 
often in the most extravagant of terms. Later, 
English critics beginning with the group 
associated with Movie followed, as usual, in the 
wake of the French. The papers reprinted in 
Dossier 8 are primarily from the late 70s and early 
80s and represent the current critical orthodoxy, 
dissentient views only being briefly touched upon 
in the chronological biofilmography. It is not 
therefore an objective examination of the place ot 
Rossellini in film history but is concerned rather 
with differing interpretations of a presumed 
importance. 

As already indicated, perhaps the most valuable 
and certainly the most interesting part of the 
Dossier is the brief selection from Rossellini’s own 
writings, which gives some insight into his ideas 
and methods and what he has been attempting to 
achieve. Given that as director and author of 
OPEN CITY and PAISA alone he has a claim to 
our consideration, whatever importance (or 
otherw'ise) we attach to the later films, a 
translation of his book "Utopia AutOpsia' and ot 
other writings of his would be of great interest and 
even, perhaps, illuminating. But the principal 
stumbling block to a consideration of the 
importance of Rossellini - the availability of the 
films - has been resolved in part at least. Writing 
before the Lab’s own Rossellini season has got 
under way it is still a matter of conjecture as to 
whether the achievement matches the intention. A 
word about the translations from the Italian, 
mainly by Valentina Agostinis, accurately 
reflecting the style of the original and in their 
clarity of language an object lesson to those of the 
English contributors who confuse a turgid style 
with profundity of thought. 

Leo Davies 
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